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MIGHT AND RIGHT. .« - 


ALL generalizations which divide life into categories 
are only partially accurate. Nevertheless it is true in a 
very real sense that the greatest issue that faces 1939 
(and it will not be settled for some years to come) is 
whether might makes right or right makes might. On 
the outcome depend not only the good life for most of 
us but any kind of life at all worth living. If in the 
ultimate scheme of things might makes right then all 
the things we care about most are at the mercy of the 
things we care about least. 

Since we believe that most people who read this edi- 
torial will agree with this we would not mention it 
except to point out one thing. The question of might 
and right is not as academic as it first appears. It is 
not something to be imposed only on a Hitler or a 
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Stalin. In actual fact in your daily life—in the way 
you study, recreate, enter campus political life, ete.— 
you are lining up on one side or another. A typical 
campus tragedy is the ease with which students con- 
demn political bosses in public life and use the same 
methods in campus politics. Or again, what is the dif- 
ference between a German supporting Hitler’s power 
politics and an American student keeping silent when 
freedom of speech is jeopardized on his own campus? 
If anything, there is more justification for the German’s 
acquiescence than for the American student’s silence. 
No, we do not have to wait until after college to enter 
this fight! In subtle and disguised forms this issue is 
very real on your campus. Watch for it. 


WHAT DO YOU STAND FOR? ... 


YES, it is difficult to take a stand. But failure to 
stand for something may prove more limiting to real 
living than taking a wrong stand. Nothing is more in- 
hibiting than indecision and it is well to remember, the 
academic spirit notwithstanding, that all the facts never 
come in. Before nightfall today you will take a stand 
on some issue without knowing all the facts or conse- 
quences—you will have to, or become a colorless and 
futile personality. For this reason courageous evil is 
perhaps more admirable than vapid goodness. 


In the college world as well as out of it there are 
many places where a courageous stand for right and 
justice are necessary. But in college because of its 
academic approach it is sometimes harder to take such 
a stand. Rationalization is a major at college. If you 
are really going to stand for something worth standing 
for you will need on the outside a group of friends who. 
will support you and on the inside the resources that 
come from disciplined personal religious living. To see 
this and to act upon it is to become educated and ma- 
ture; to fail to see and act upon it is to fail both in 
maturity and education, regardless of how many credits 
you take or academic honors you acquire. 


THIS MAD WORLD... 


YES, the world is a neighborhood. A neighborhood 
with a dog fight in the yard next door and a cat fight 
just beyond; across the street a man murders those of 
his own ancient Oriental family while we deny food, 





shelter and opportunity to members of our household. 
A speech is made in Europe 
demand a bigger navy. 
children are blown to bits—and the endowments of 


and American militarists 
Chinese students, women and 


dividends. 
Diplomats of all nations frantically seek to strengthen 
alliances against the day (which everybody knows will 
when youth will be 


American colleges and schools pay larger 


come ) misled into waging war 
and out 


of it all will come another cycle of the same thing, only 


against youth whom it neither hates nor fears 
worse, if indeed anything is left. But ‘though man’s 


world be reduced to a shambles the eternal verities 
In such a time as this, we need 
But, what 


What were they in the commu- 


will remain unchanged. 
to discover them, and live and die for them. 
are these ‘‘verities” : 
nity you left?) How recognize them in the college com- 
munity in which you are? 

(1) The words of Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock’s hymn proclaim what we dare not lose sight of 


t xlay : 


Here are a few: 


This is my Father's world, 
O let me ne'er forget 

That though the wrong seems oft so strong, 
God is the ruler yet. 


No matter what mess man makes of the world he can- 
not defeat God's purposes, though he may delay them. 
2) Men—all men, women and children of all nations 
and races— This is our most 


Godlike capacity and in using it to great ends we align 


are potential creators. 


ourselves with the creative forces of the universe. To 
work for economic and social justice, peace and brother- 
hood in the midst of conflict and animosities is not only 
possible but is our creative obligation. (3) Goodwill 
achieves worthier and results than 
Kagawa’s method is superior to that of 


more permanent 
does ill will. 
Gandhi's will outlive and overcome 
(4) Fundamentally other peoples are much 


Japan's militarists ; 
Hitler's. 
like ourselves and are as capable of response to the 
good things of life in which their needs and ours are 
form of 
In these 
and similar basic facts about life will be found the cure 
for our maaness. 


inseparable. (5) Self-giving is the highest 


living above the hell that selfishness creates. 


Through them the world-neighbor- 
hood can become a brotherhood. 


3 
WHAT WE CAN DO... 


THE most common complaint of students when chal- 
lenged to do something constructive toward making 
this world-neighborhood a peaceful, happy place, is: 
“We can’t do anything about those big problems yet.” 
Than this there is no more deadly admission of spir- 
blindness. Perhaps “we'’—a 
individual 
much, but we ought to be able to see God doing great 


small Christian 


ourselves doing 


itual 
group or an cannot see 
“Christians” 
Then in Christ’s name let us live as Chris- 


things through us and thousands like us. 
are we? 
tians. We need first of all a new and vivid sense of 
the reality and presence of God as seen in Jesus Christ 

God the ever-present, powerful, undefeatable Lord 


of life. That is the most important reason for Bible 


study and prayer in our lives as individuals and Asso. 
ciations. Yes, it is the most important reason for the 
existence of voluntary Christian groups. 

Our second need is for some vehicle through which 
we can work with like-minded youth. Fortunately we 
have that in the World’s Student Christian Federation 
One man’s vision forty years ago, the WSCF ha 
demonstrated its vitality and validity among students 
of more than thirty nations. The World War could 
not stop it; today in China and Japan it binds to. 
gether Christian students and those adults who were jts 
members when students. German and French, Russian 
and Polish youth unite in its work and affirm its goals 
and methods to be higher and more substantial thap 
those of nationalistic leaders. The tragedy of the Amer. 
ican SCM is that we are not fully cognizant either of 
the aims of the Federation or of the avenues it opens 
Let us hope that the Amsterdam World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth, which met during the past 


to us. 


summer at Amsterdam, may awaken us. 

A third need is a single person on each local cabinet 
fully alive to the possibilities of the WSCF. That's 
all—just one capable, energetic, imaginative gadfly who 
will live in the world-neighborhood created by the Fed- 
eration and sting others wide awake. There is no more 
thrilling job on the cabinet than that of Federation rep- 
resentative. We can think of no more important work 
for an active Christian group than that of extending 
the Christian world-neighborhood all over the campus, 
Thoroughly done, this exciting job by all odds is the 
best means of reviving a defunct organization or of 
starting a new Christian Association or Church on the 
campus. The INTERCOLLEGIAN and the national and 
regional student secretaries will tell you (if you will ask 
them) how it can be done. 


* 
WE MAKE OUR BOW! 


The students have spoken. They asked that the 
NICC sponsor a student Christian journal. And here 
it is! With this issue THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far 
Horizons starts life under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council and the Student 
Volunteer Movement. (Through the years the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN has been a publication of the National Coun- 
cil of Student Christian Associations YMCA, and since 
the merger with Far Horizons five years ago, the Stu 
dent Volunteer Movement has jointly shared in the 
responsibility for publishing and financing.) A new 
editorial board is now being formed. 

You can help make the new INTERCOLLEGIAN a “ven- 
ture in student journalism.” 
pends in part upon new resources. 


larger effectiveness de- 
You can help here 
by securing new subscribers, and by continuing— 


course !—your own subscription. Send through your 
regional representative or direct to the editors news 
items of special significance. Use the magazine in your 
Tell us about potential writers, 
tell us when we succeed, and 
when we fail to meet your needs. Together, let us make 


this a prophetic and useful Christian student journal. 


local campus program. 
grads and undergrad: 
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H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


+ 


THE most profound questions of life are uttered usu- 
ally by youth, not because it is more intelligent than 
maturity and age but because it is the time when begin- 
nings must be made. Then it is that the mind seeks 
for sure foundations upon which it can build the super- 
structures of knowledge, conduct and belief. It is the 
time when all the beginnings which have been made in 
home, school and society are subjected to question, when 
the arbitrariness and relativity of popular beliefs come 
into appearance. The young person wanting to make 
a beginning in knowledge seeks in his experience of 
} 

i 


finally asks the great sceptical question, “How do I 
know that I am not living in a dream, that there is any 
reality outside my consciousness?” Seeking for an 
absolute beginning in conduct and aware of the rela- 
tivity of the codes of right and wrong which hitherto 
have supplied him with a standard he must inquire, 
“Why ought I to do what is ‘right’? Is there any right 
or any wrong? Is it not true that ‘nothing’s good or ill 
but thinking makes it so’? With equal sincerity he 
poses the question, “Is life worth living? What cause 
or being justifies all the pain and effort of living, the 
carrying on of the work of civilization, the continuance 
of the human species?’ Such questions are posed fre- 
quently with considerable optimism but then the great 
disillusionment comes—they are not answerable; at 
least they are not answerable in the sense that answers 
can be demonstrated. 


1e world and of himself some absolute cornerstone and 


For every demonstration requires 
that something be accepted, some common beginning 
made on the basis of which the argument can be carried 
forward, and these questions all relate to beginnings. 


Faith Is Implicit 


Yet if we look at these questions carefully we dis- 
cover that in a sense they were answered before they 
were uttered, or that their very statement implies a 
faith given with life itself, without which the life which 
asks them would be impossible. Santayana who has 
dealt with the problem more than any other modern 
thinker calls the faith which is implied an “animal 
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Ewing Galloway 


faith’; whether or not animals have this faith, human 
beings discover that without it they cannot live, that 
it is given with life itself. 

The question about the existence of any reality out- 
side our consciousness contains an implicit confession 
of faith in the reality of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed or in the objects which are asked to give proof 
of their being. When a sceptical philosopher publishes 
a book in which he seeks to prove that men know noth- 
ing save their own ideas he assumes that there are real 
men, readers of his book, who will be convinced by his 
argument that the philosopher and his book do not 
exist save in the reader’s mind. He affirms in his act 
what he denies with his words. When he eats, drinks, 
walks on the solid earth, picks up his pen, he confesses 
his belief in a real world about which his mind can be 
sceptical but in which his mouth, stomach, feet and 
hands, the whole living self, must have faith. Such 
faith is deceived in many ways. Some of the things in 
which men believe turn out to be “such stuff as dreams 
are made of”; the experience of illusion and deceit 
throws the mind into uncertainty. Because man has 
heen deceived by some appearance of reality which 
turned out to be fictitious he is tempted to say that all 
life is an illusion, just as the man who has been lied 
to by a friend is likely to say that all men are liars. 
Sut the luxury of complete doubt is possible only for 
the wholly contemplative mind; so long as man en- 








gages in life he must take up again his faith in an 
external world and undertake to make distinctions be- 


tween illusion and reality, between lie and truth. Ani- 
mal faith has been chastened and made critical but life 
cannot live without it. No reason can take the place 
of this faith, but the faith can be made rational. To 
give up the faith itself is to give up life. 

The situation in the ethical life is similar. Men who 
assert that all moral standards are relative still believe 
that it is right to speak the truth about the relativity 
of moral standards. And so long as they live and act 
they must weigh goods against goods, estimate the 
consequences of believing in relativity, determinism, 
free will, etc. 
in action our faith in the existence of values. 


To live is to use standards and to confess 
Progress 
in this realm is not from faith to reason but from faith 
to faith, from the uncritical faith in an inherited stand- 
ard to the mature faith which accepts the limitations 
of mind and will, does not ask for the luxury of self- 
righteous existence nor for the security given by the 
ultimate 
Mature 
faith can assert “There is a right, though all my stand- 
ards are but poor and imperfect and unrighteous approx- 
imations of its content.” 


belief that the standard one employs is the 
heavenly measurement of right and wrong. 


Deeper Than Reason 


The question about life’s meaning is answered like 
’ No one can ask 
it without asserting by implication that there is such a 
thing as worth, that some things are worthy, that life 
ought to be full of value. And he would not stop to 
ask the question at all if he did not believe life to be 
worth living. The faith that life is worth living is 
given with life itself; it lies deeper than any reason. 


these others are—in the very asking. 


Reason cannot question it because reason works on 
the basis of its assumption. Great pessimists may urge 
that life is not worth while, that the pleasures it affords 
are not worth the pain it brings, that its final frustra- 
tion in death makes the effort to maintain it meaning- 
less. But they have not believed what they said, for had 
they believed it they could not have gone to the laborious 
work of thought and writing which their books entail, 
nor have continued all the other processes of life while 
they were working on their problem. Though they said 
that life as a whole was not worth while they confessed 
by their action that they believed this particular bit of 
living- 
fellowmen—to be significant indeed. 


this work of thought, this association with their 


Among those who have wrestled with the question 


he most articulate 
In his Confessions he relates how after 


of life’s meaning Tolstoi has been t 
and profound. 
a more or less happy youth he came to a time when he 
could no longer evade the question whether life was 
worth living. The joys which family, career, art and 
philosophy had provided appeared transitory and illu- 
“The play of tragic, 
the pathetic, the beautiful and the terrible” no longer 
amused him. 
was death. 


sory. lights, the comic and 

Then he saw that the end of this road 
“My life” he wrote, “had come to a stop 
Some irresistible force was dragging me onward 


to escape from life. 


[ do not mean that I wanted to 
kill myself. 


The force that drew me away from life 
was stronger, fuller, more universal than any wish? 
Yet amid these struggles there was, as he saw later, g 
deep conviction that life had meaning, a convictigy 
given with life itself; so he came at last to the under. 
standing that “if a man lives he believes in something 
If he did not believe there was something to live . 
he would not live. 


tor 
Faith is the knowledge of the meap. 
ing of life in consequence of which man does not destro 
himself but lives. Faith is the force of life.” Tolstoj's 
experience is not an uncommon one and the conclusjop 
at which he arrived is only a more self-conscious for 
of the conclusion to which simpler souls than his haye 
also attained: the question of life is not, Is it worth 
while? but rather, What makes it worth while? 


Life is worth while; the affirmation is made by life 
itself; the faith in meaning is as tenacious and coura: 
geous as life, but it is also as wayward and subject 
illusion as the faith in reality and in right. Childhood 
is happily polytheistic, finding the sources of meaning 
in many dear and familiar objects of devotion, in sights 
and sounds, in the warm glow of life itself: home ané 
country, persons and causes, civilization and mankind 
become the centers whence men draw the meaning of 
their work and pleasure; participation in processes 
greater and more enduring than the individual’s own 
existence bestows meaning upon labor and delight. But 
this faith also suffers its great defeats; the objects tt 
which it attaches itself show themselves to be insecure, 
dependent, subject to death. An Augustine like many 
another man had drawn meaning for his life from the 
existence of a friend; the friend died and then, Augus- 
tine writes, “whatever I beheld was death. My native 
country was a torment to me and my father’s house a 
strange unhappiness; and whatever I had shared with 
him, wanting. him, became distracting torture.” This 
is the experience of many a parent whose life has 
seemed worth while 
welfare of a child; 


because it was devoted to the 
the death of the child reveals the 
illusoriness of the faith and for a time it seems that 
life is really not worth living. It is the experience of 
our whole time in which men had thought their exist- 
ence meaningful because it served the cause of civili- 
zation’s progress. With that progress halted, with the 
possibility of the death of culture becoming apparent, 
faith seems to be destroyed and doubt of life’s mean- 
ing enters. 


Growth in Faith 


Yet in this sphere as elsewhere the affirmation o 
life’s worth is inconquerable. 
faith to faith, 


Man must go on from 
from the childlike faith which has been 
attacked, to a critical yet firmer faith which knows that 
all the objects of devotion—home, country, and great 
causes—are insufficient of and in themselves, while be 
yond them, in the very nature of things, in the source 
and end of the whole cosmic process, there is the valida 


tion of life’s enterprise. 


(Re f r to page 22.) 
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DLICATION IS FOR SOMETHING 


» 


MAXWELL $. STEWART 


FOR the average student—and I was just such a one 
not so many years ago—education is something that 
must be completed before the real tasks and opportunity 
of life begin. Of course, it is generally recognized that 
education is supposed to prepare us for life. But it is 
difficult for even the brighest student to see how, let us 
say, English History will prepare him to be a doctor, 
an engineer, or for a career in business; how chemistry 
will help a social worker; or what value trigonometry 
will be for a newspaperman. Most students don’t even 
try to figure it out. They take their courses on faith, 
much as they do their religion and their patriotism. 

Few young people would voluntarily pass up an edu- 
cation today. They know that it is a difficult world at 
best for jobseekers, and particularly so for those with- 
out experience or without special training. Nearly a 
third of America’s youth of sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age are wholly or partially unemployed. Most of 
those who have jobs have had to accept routine work 
at low pay with no prospects for the future. College 
graduates have none-too-easy a time finding a place in 
today’s world, but at least they have a big 
over untrained youth. 

But education must do more today than merely fit 
young men and women for jobs. It should help them 
to get the most out of life. It should show them how to 
live well-rounded, useful lives. But above all, today, it 
should prepare them for the difficult responsibilities of 
citizenship in a day of bewildering change. 


advantage 


For the 
very existence of democracy depends on finding citizens 
able to deal with the growing complexities of tomor- 
row’s world. 

We only need look around us to see that our world 
today is a very different one from that of ten, or even 
five years ago. What it will be like five or ten years 
from now, no one can say. We can be sure, however, 
that it will be as unlike today’s world as that of 1939 is 
unlike that of 1934 or 1929. 
be much greater. 


Possibly the change will 


At least two fundamental kinds of changes are now 
taking place throughout the world. Both are occurring 
rapidly. One is the trend toward a greater and greater 
amount of centralized control within nations. 
true both in business and government. 
find it in the New Deal 
the New Deal. 


social systems such as communism and facism. 


This is 
At home we 
although it started long before 
Abroad it has been incorporated in new 


same trend can be found, to a somewhat smaller degree, 
in the democracies—Great Britain, France, the Scandi- 
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The 


t 


navian countries. The need for greater organization is 
a direct result of our machine age. Centralized control 
cannot be avoided. But it may be good or bad in its 
effect. It can protect the individual against injustice 
and economic insecurity, or it can restrict freedom in 
the interest of a few. 

The second change that is taking place is in most re- 
spects a bad one. It is the gradual breakdown of inter- 
national law and order. In a sense, this is related to 
the first change, since both are an outgrowth of an ex- 
panding sense of nationalism. The breakdown of world 
law is being accompanied by an unparallelled armament 
race. Unless it can be checked, it means a second world 
war with all that that involves. 

Underlying all of these changes is a fundamental 
transformation in organization of our economic life. 
The self-adjusting economic system which we called 
laissez faire is rapidly being transformed into a system 
that is controlled by man. But the transition is produc- 
ing earthquakes and shocks throughout the whole of 
society. This and the next generation has the difficult 
job of adjusting our social, political and economic life 
to these shocks. 








GOD OF ALL NATIONS 


God of all nations: 

We pray for all the peoples of thy earth, 

For those who are consumed in mutual hatred and bitter- 
ness, 

For those who make bloody war upon their neighbors, 

For those who tyrannously oppress, 

For those who groan under cruelty and subjection. 

We pray thee for all those who bear rule and respon- 
sibility, 

For child races and dying races, 

For outcast tribes, the backward and downtrodden, 

For the ignorant, wretched, and the enslaved. 

We beseech thee, teach mankind to live together in 
peace— 

No man exploiting the weak, no man hating the strong, 

Each race working out its own destiny, 

Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 

Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 

Free from social wrong, free from individual oppression 
and contempt, 

Pure of heart and hand, despising none, defrauding none, 

Giving to all men in all the dealings of life 

The honor we owe to those who are thy children, 

Whatever their color, their race, or their caste. 

—From a Book of Prayers for use in an Indian College 











Brave New World 


Hardly a section of the world is today immune from 
the effects of the changes which are taking place. Eu- 
rope is on the brink of a war that will be in part a na- 
tional conflict and in part a clash of ideas, and of classes 
within nations. Freedom has been extinguished in three 
important nations within little more than a year. The 
Far East is engulfed in one of the most destructive wars 
of all history. The United States has thus far escaped 
war and dictatorship, but it is engaged in a great strug- 
gle to decide whether labor shall have the right to or- 
ganize without intimidation or interference by the gov- 
ernment. For the first time in many years, there are 
organized groups whose avowed purpose is to crush 
the traditional liberties and civil rights upon which 
America was founded. 

In this world of change, two virile new political con- 
cepts have arisen to challenge our traditional belief in 
democracy. The clash is not so much one of ideas as a 
struggle for power. On the one side, working-class 
organizations have sought through communism or so- 
cialism to organize society in the interest of the workers. 
In opposition, middle and upper class groups have 
sought to hold their existing advantages by fascist dic- 
tatorships, exalting patriotism and military force. 
Caught between these contending forces, democracy has 
too often been placed on the defensive, lacking in new 
glittering promises to hold out to the next generation. 

What has all of this, you may ask, to do with educa- 
tion? Everything. An education which is to fit men 
and women to take their place in a rapidly changing 
world must be very different from that which fits young 
people for a static world. In other words, today’s edu- 
cation must be very different from that of our parents 
and grandparents. While our schools and colleges 
have made tremendous progress within the past twenty 
years, they are not yet meeting this challenge in full. 
Perhaps they never will. For our educational institu- 
tions are run by men whose thinking is necessarily fash- 
ioned by the past. They must train their students not 
for the present—which is difficult enough—but for the 
unknown future of five to ten years hence. 


It’s Up to You 


This puts it squarely up to you as a student. If you 
are to be ready to tackle the extraordinarily complicated 
problems of the middle of the twentieth century, you 
will have to do more than attend classes and read pre- 
scribed assignments. You will have to recognize, first 
of all, that the four years of your college course carries 
an unprecedented opportunity to examine and appraise 
this world in which you will soon be an active citizen. 
You will find many courses which will help you do this. 
The most useful for this purpose wili probably be those 
in the social sciences, although an inspired teacher in 
the natural sciences or in literature or the older hu- 
manities may help you more than a_ run-of-the-mill 
social-studies instructor. Yet no student, whether he 
be preparing for law, physical education, or any special 
ized field, dare neglect the social sciences today. 
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Nor dare any student confine his education to forma] 
courses and the usual extracurricular activities. A gg. 
lege is not meant to be a prison. A student who shuts 
himself off from the world for four years is not prepar. 
ing himself for citizenship in that world. Contact cap 
be kept in any one of many ways. There is the daily 
newspaper. A good paper is indispensable if one is to 
keep in touch with the rapidly shifting panorama of 
modern life. It contains today the information which 
will be found in the textbooks of eight or ten years 
hence. 

Scarcely less important are the weekly journals oj 
opinion and the better monthly magazines. Periodicals 
of this type are invaluable in helping a student to under. 
stand and interpret the events recorded in his daily 
newspaper. 

Don’t Be a Chair Warmer 


Mere reading, however, is not enough. Education 
means very little unless it is geared with activity of 
some sort. Relatively few student organizations con- 
cern themselves with general social and economic prob- 
lems. Yet every student should make it a point to be 
engaged in some such activity. This does not mean 
that campus problems should be neglected in favor of 
broad national or international issues. Training in 
campus citizenship is the best possible schooling for the 
broader responsibilities of world citizenship. But a 
good campus citizen cannot neglect the larger forces 
outside which are bound, in the long run, to influence 
the campus. If youth is not concerned with the kind 
of world in which he is going to live, who is? Such 
issues as war and peace, dictatorship or democracy, 
should mean far more to the average college student 
than to those who have already lived the greater part 
of their lives. 

Other kinds ‘of contacts may also be developed during 
college years. Part-time work, if not too strenuous, 
should be welcomed as an introduction to the work-a- 
day world. Vacations provide a chance for everyone 
to find out what makes the world’s wheels go around. 
Take any kind of a job—the humbler the better. There 
is no better way of finding out the really important 
things of life. 
labor. 


If possible get in touch with organized 
Find out about the national organizations work- 
ing in the political, social, and educational field. A 
citizen of today and tomorrow needs to know all kinds 
of people, and to come in contact with all sorts of ideas. 
First-hand contacts will give what no course or text- 
book can possibly give. \Vithout such contacts, the 
mere attending of college cannot really educate. 

Four years is a short time. No one can possibly do 
all the things he would like during this period. Studies 
must come first. Professional training dare not be neg- 
lected. If you are planning to be a doctor, make sure 
that you become a good one. But never forget that you 
will be a human being and a citizen as well as a doctor. 
And whatever you plan to be, never lose sight of the 
fact that education is for something. It should fit you 
for life in the world of today and tomorrow. ‘That is 
one of the biggest jobs in the world. 
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“Not REQUIRED’ 
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HUGO THOMPSON 


WHEN is an activity extracurricular’ What is the 
curriculum anyhow? Webster defines it as “the whole 
body of courses offered in an educational institution.” 
The difference is that some courses, such as English or 
Chemistry, receive academic credit while other courses 
such as “Campus Lab” are merely educational. When 
students say, “I got more out of my extracurricular ac- 
tivities than out of my courses,” they may be forgetting 
that without the background of the courses many of the 
activities would lose their value. Yet it is obvious that 
a very large proportion of the educational experience in 
college is derived through activities outside the class- 
room. 


A good man can get an education out of almost any 
college if he knows how. Every college has library fa- 
cilities, significant personalities, and educational oppor- 
tunities. The problem lies in choosing the right books, 
the right professors, the right courses, the right ac- 
tivities. 

On what basis can one choose the right activities? 
Some people look upon student activities as a welcome 
escape from the boredom of required courses. At the 
opposite extreme are those colleges which require a cer- 
tain number of “activity credits” before a person can 
graduate—with sad results for activities like the Chris- 
tian Associations whose arms are open with free wel- 
come to all who desire to come. Activities depend for 
their vitality upon the spontaneous interest of members. 
To base them on an escape from boredom or the fulfil- 
ment of requirements is certain to make the program 
as dead as a devitalized tooth. To be useful student 
activities must be integrated with the entire educational 
experience. They should be an honest expression of 
the same interests which determine the selection of 
the regular academic courses. 

What activities should a fresh- 
man seek to join? 
amazing 


There is an 

between col- WU 
leges in the bill of fare presented Wt, 
to the freshman. On one campus : 
student life revolves around the 
fraternities; on another there are 
no fraternities at all. In one col- 
lege the Christian Association has 
a broad and stimulating program 
while in another it may be a weak 
sister. 


difference 





There are, however, cer- 
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tain general principles which a student can bear in 
mind in reviewing the possibilities of his own college 
and in choosing his own activities. It is always ad- 
visable for a freshman to discover some trustworthy 
friend on the faculty, on the staff of the Christian Asso- 
ciation, or among upperclassmen who will honestly 
evaluate the merits and limitations of the various ac- 
tivities on that particular campus. Do not trust all 
that upperclassmen may say during the first few weeks 
of school. They have a sense of loyal responsibility 
to their own organizations and may let their desire to 
recruit new members overcome their sense of balance 
in friendly counseling. However, if you know what 
you are really looking for, the upperclassmen may help 
you to know when you have found it. 


Question Marks 
Here are a few questions to ask about any activity: 


1. Will it help to develop the kind of friendships that 
will enlarge my personality and give me a chance to 
serve as a real friend? This is the value of fraternities 
at their best—and its perversion is their danger at their 
worst. Almost any activity gives the opportunity for 
some kinds of friendships, but are these opportunities 
limited by artificial lines of race, creed, economic status, 
or social position? College is a time to develop contacts 
and friendships across the lines which so often consti- 
tute barriers in our whole society. 


2. Will it build up social poise? A person with a 
college education should not only know how to write 
an intelligible paragraph or understand a scientific for- 
mula; he should also be able to preside at a meeting 
and to make a speech or take part cooperatively in a 
discussion. He should be able to handle a teacup, the 
proper number of tea cakes and a conversation all at 
the same time. He should know how to dress properly 
on different occasions and generally be at ease in any 
kind of a social group. Most of these skills are ac- 
quired through practice accompanied by the friendly 
criticism of fellow students. One important lesson 
which a mature person needs to learn concerning “‘social 
activities” of this kind is how much his schedule can 
stand. Overindulgence brings delayed regrets, in col- 
lege or out. 


3. Does it help to broaden one’s outlook? Does it 
give opportunity for growth, stimulation, contacts and 
enlargement of understanding? Many of the discussion 





type of activity groups have 
this value. Some of them 
work within specific fields 
such as politics or interna- 
tional problems; others, like 
the Christian Association, 
endeavor to relate various 
current problems in a fun- 
damental way. The class- 
room and the library offer 
us the heritage of wide knowledge laboriously gathered 
by our intellectual forefathers. Campus activities can 
give us contact with contemporary movements, person- 
alities, and problems. 





4. Does it help to develop a sound philosophy of life? 
Acquaintance with the bewildering problems of the 
world today, and with the background of these prob- 
lems in science and human experience, may confuse 
and inhibit us unless we develop along with this wider 
awareness a more firm and adequate view of the whole 
of things. What does it all add up to? Is there any 
kind of cause to which one could devote his life with 
any assurance that the effort will not be thrown away? 
What kind of a world do we live in? Again the class- 
room gives fundamental material for the understand- 
ing of our world and ourselves—in the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, religion and philosophy. But 
many students have found that this material is digested 
and developed into a personally appropriated philosophy 
of life by means of discussions and experiences ob- 
tained through bull sessions, Christian Association 
meetings, international and political clubs, debates, and 
even locker room conversations. Somewhere and some- 
time when we have become realistically acquainted with 
the brutal facts of life, each one of us must come 
squarely face to face with the question, “Can I, or dare 
I not, accept for myself the Christian view and way of 
life ?” 

5. Does it give an opportunity now to live as a re- 
sponsible citizen? Life on the campus need not be— 
indeed it should not be—a kind of hibernation from the 
duties of citizenship. Life is being lived now. College 
students today are beginning to realize their responsi- 
bilities as citizens, not only with respect to national and 
international problems but also with respect to the col- 
lege community itself. The student government and 
every particular organization gives in itself some expe- 
rience in group self-government. Problems like cheat- 
ing, drinking, sportsmanship, political manipulations, 
loyalty and service to those in need are found both on 
the campus and in our general society. One who learns 
to be an alert and responsible citizen on the campus will 
find his experience invaluable in any community. Part 
of good community citizenship consists in responding 
to the demands of world citizenship. This means align- 
ing oneself with movements like the peace groups, 
churches, and social activity groups of various kinds 
which offer opportunity for cooperative attack upon the 
problems of our society. 


6. Will it develop skills in living and working with 


people? Whatever the vocation, human contacts are of 
basic importance. Through athletics and group work 
one learns the art of ready adjustment to other person. 
alities. Skill in winning friends and influencing people 
will come less through reading books than through 
group experience and a fundamental recognition of the 
fact that every human personality is not only sacred 
but interesting. 


7. Does it give experience which will help one to fing 
a vocation and fulfil it better? At this point the 
“campus curriculum” may broaden out to include one’s 
vacation plans. The best way for one to discover him. 
self vocationally or to improve his efficiency in that 
vocation is through experience which reveals the prob- 
lems to be faced and the skills required. Many campus 
organizations have a vocational or avocational aspect, 
but beyond these there are conferences, work camps, 
summer laboratories and plain jobs which have possi- 
bilities of much more importance than simple economic 
return. 


It matters not whether activities are listed in the cata- 
logue of courses; through them students learn many 
things. The choice of an activity carries with it the 
choice of a group of friends and associates, and associa- 
tions determine the quality of life which one will live 
in college—and after college. 


a 
“THE CHURCH MUST DISAPPEAR’ 


What are the prospects of the Church in Germany? 
To this question which is of interest to the whole world, 
the Evangelischer Preese-Dienst (Swiss Protestant 
Press Agency) replied by quoting the speech made at 
Nuremberg by Alfred Rosenberg. 

“To the various questions,” says Rosenberg, “which 
have been put to me concerning our attitude towards the 
churches, I would answer as follows: I agree entirely 
with the views of the Fuehrer on this complicated prob- 
lem. There are among us hot heads who would like to 
push the Fuehrer to destroy right away the Catholic 
and the confessional churches, as has been done with 
the communist party. 


“But the international position of the Catholic Church 
compels us to use prudent tactics. Any attack on the 
Church has an international bearing and is liable to 
make our position worse. 


“However,” Rosenberg adds, “I am perfectly con- 
vinced—and I make this statement in the name of the 
Fuehrer—that the Catholic Church as well as the Con- 
fessional Protestant Church, in our present international 
reconstruction must disappear from the life of our peo- 
ple.”"—The Guardian (Madras). 


The dominant purpose of education is "to teach men to 
think and thus set them free in the world of thought and 
conduct, acquainting them as far as may be with the great 
germinal ideas which have been bequeathed by the past 
and upon which our culture and civilization rest." 
—JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
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§o THIS 
Is COLLEGE 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


What do you want out of college and what do you 
want out of life? What kind of person do you want to 
become? What kind of job do you want after college? 
What is the purpose of living anyway ? 

These are not just questions to be answered in three 
or four words on a line of a blank form. Questions such 
as these above are not so easy to answer. 


But sooner or later in college these questions must be 
answered—the sooner the better, if college and life are 
to have real significance. The following are suggestive 
ways to begin working for answers: 


1. Have a variety of experiences. Don’t be all grind, 
and don’t be all socialite. Those experiences are mean- 
ingful which open up new interests and new horizons of 
thought—perhaps a conference on careers, or a friend- 
ship with a person of another race or the creation of a 
worship service around some great problem, or a sum- 
mer’s experience in an under-privileged section of a city. 

2. Know upper classmen and faculty members who 
seem to have found some of the answers to the above 
questions. You must make the first friendly step. 
Don’t wait until graduation to say, “If I had only taken 
the time to know Professor Quiz.” 


3. Keep up with what is going on in the world. Don’t 
let college become a vacuum or an ivory tower. Only 
by knowing what is happening in the world can you 
know what your place in it should be. If you don’t have 
the habit of reading a newspaper regularly (headlines 
and funnies not accepted as reading!), start acquiring 
it. And use your imagination and understanding to see 
through the cold print to the personalities involved. 
For example, what does ‘123 people in Canton killed in 
a bombing raid” mean to you? 

4. Join a democratic fellowship group which is seek- 
ing to find a purpose in life. This may mean a church 
group, a Christian Association, or some other group. 
Does a fraternity meet this test? 


5. Take time for solitude. And don’t mind if your 
friends call you a freak! Psychology as well as religion 
recognizes the need of quiet for sound mental health. 
Solitude provides a chance to see things in perspective, 
to gain poise, to develop self-discipline, to become aware 
of God. It is at such times that life takes on new pur- 
pose and meaning. RutH MABEE. 

Denison ’32. 
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A Symposium 
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TOO BUSY FOR THAT! 


*4@AN you make church this morning?” asks the room- 
mate as she tilts her Sunday bonnet and slips on her 
gloves. “Nope, not this morning,” you answer, and 
you busily return to the notes you are taking on last 
week’s history assignment. 

After your roommate has gone you look up slowly, 
and dubiously begin to answer the question that has 
crept in between your thinking and your page of notes— 
What am I missing by being too busy to go to church? 

Church is the one time in the week that you are ac- 
customed to devote to worship. it has come to be a 
part of you—the quiet, the music, the sharing in cor- 
porate worship with the friend or the stranger in the 
pew beside you, the message of the minister, the con- 
sciousness of God. Funny, you may think to yourself, 
how a church service can do all those things in a little 
over an hour. 

Suddenly you remember that if you do not go to your 
notes the hour will have slipped away in idle reverie. 
But your thoughts persist in distracting you from the 
history book. One at a time your associations with 
church slip back into your thoughts. 

Quiet. Quiet is the one time when you can gain the 
right perspective on life around you—the people you 
live with, the worrisome problems that distract your 
energies, the defeats you would come to master. 

Music. It lifts up your very soul; it enters into heart 
and mind, calming the restless striving of your days. 

Sharing the corporate worship with the friend or 





Join a fellowship group! 








the stranger in the next pew. It is sometimes a puz- 
zling fact that one never achieves the same sense of 
nearness of God or kinship with one’s fellow man in 
private worship as one does in church. In church 
there is a sense of together-ness, a oneness with all man- 
kind in Christ. 

The message of the minister. Sometimes the minis- 
ter’s sermon is a completely new idea to you, and you 
are startled into thinking. His interpretation of Scrip- 
ture or its application to life may present a challenge 
opening a new door in the room of your life. You are 
deeply stirred with a desire to become Christlike in 
everyday matters. 

The presence of God. Rare though the times may 
be, the moments are more precious for their rarity when 
you feel that in church you must tread softly for you 
are in the presence of your God. 

College, we believe, is the place to grow. None of 
us can grow fully without nourishing our religious faith 
at the same time we stretch our imaginations on chem- 
istry problems and train our muscles on the tennis 
court. Any religion adequate for 1939 requires the 
same growth through discipline that achievement in 
scholastic and extracurricular work demands. 

Too busy to go to church? Are you really? The 
“campus leader” weighed down with the burdens of the 
student body is never too busy to make the proms, to 
see the movies, to cheer the football team. He (or she) 
finds time to do the things he wants to. So will you! 

EUNICE KING. 

Womens College, N. C., °40. 
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LIFE BEGINS NOW 

§T MAY seem unbelievable in the confusion of Fresh- 
man Week, but studies really are the hub of your 
educational merry-go-round. It is possible to call thrill- 
ing that mixture of fear and desire with which you con- 
template the coming years of study. You know that 
your life cannot be bound by the covers of a book, that 
much of your best living will take place outside the 
classroom. Try to discover what you really like to do. 
When I entered college the one thing I wanted above 
everything else was to make the varsity debate team. 
All other extra-curricular activities were subordinate 
to that, and I enjoyed debating because I had pointed 
toward it from the very beginning. 

Avoid the mistake of regarding college years as a 
separate segment of life, as time given only to study and 
play. College life is more than a process of absorbing 
the contents of lectures and books, and engaging in 
recreation to forget them. On your campus are activ- 
ities that grapple with reality, that get beyond the 
stuffiness of libraries and the placidity of books to deal 
with problems important to us as citizens. The Pearce 
Council needs members to help it develop a philosophy 
of action in a war-torn world. The Industrial Commit- 
tee of the Student Christian Association desires to study 
the labor conditions in a neighboring factory. Another 
group wishes to bring entertainment to settlement house 
children. These problems are concerned with life. 
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These are problems that you will deal with later, ang 

you can learn about them now if you are willing to fig 

your place in the ranks of these campus groups. 
The Class of 1943 cannot afford the luxury of ; 

vacation from reality. LEONARD A. DETWEILER 
Temple University. 


“LOOK TO THIS DAY” 
BOW shall we use each hour? A wise philosophe 


once said to a group of students, “That hour which hg 
just passed will never come again. How did you yg 
it?” It is so easy in life, and particularly in colleg 
to live each hour the same as the one before it, withoy 
getting anything started or completed. But if we coy 
decide each day, perhaps in a flexible sort of way, 
accomplish a given number of things, we would be abk 
to face the close of the day with the comfortable feeling 
of knowing that we have done our work well. 

Undoubtedly as freshmen you have asked: But hoy 
can I live well each day? Be friendly to all, insteag 
of my own crowd? Be thoughtful of those with who 
[ live? Take part in everything that comes my way’ 
Be more codperative? Seek to give others as much @ 
[ can, forgetting myself? How can I? 

The great importance of budgeting your time ca 
never be overemphasized. There are so many ney 
problems to face that if you do not plan the use of you 
time you will be confused and bewildered. There ar 
the problems of widening home and family ties, of want 
ing and having to create new circles of friends, of choos 
ing the most important values with little influence from 
others, of thinking things through alone, of creating 
attitudes, and of balancing scientific and religious views, 
Each problem is so vital that you might be prone to stay 
by it and seek the depths of its meaning, but by budget 
ing your time you will see that you must go on to the 
next one with just as much ardor and zeal as the one 
before. It is then that your life will take on new 
heights and you will find the joy of growth. 

You will find five major activities in your colleg 
life. Those will include educational, religious, cultural 
social and athletic activities. Too often a new student 
takes but one of these phases in campus life and neg 
lects the remaining four. You have heard that to live 
fully one must have a well-rounded life. This is indeed 
true in college! To neglect any one of these activitie 
is to block the goal that youth is seeking and to mis 
“the glory of action.” 

The splendor of beauty will come to you as you leam 
to say with Edwin Markham: 

He drew a circle, and shut me out. 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But, Love and I had the wit to win; 

We drew a circle that drew him in. 
When you are able to do that, every hour of the da 
will be well lived. God gives us all the same length 
day, none receives more or less than another one. Live 
well, therefore, this day. DorotHyY MURDOCK. 

Univ. of Okla., 740. 
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Apvice Is SPINACH 


Me Fe NIMKOFF 


WHEN you recently left home for college, you doubt- 
less came away with a lot of pointers supplied by your 
mother and father, sisters and brothers, aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, to say nothing of teachers and friends. 
Loaded down with advice, you arrived on the campus 
only to find that you had been provided with a Big 
3rother or Big Sister to lead you along the new and 
unfamiliar paths. Indeed you may have found a whole 
week—Freshmen Week—named after you, and set aside 
for the purpose of starting you right. And now here is 
a national magazine, run by students who have gone 
through the mill, devoting an entire issue to the same 
end. I doubt if any other group of individuals is ex- 
posed to so much advice as are you freshmen. 


We didn’t make such a fuss over you when you en- 
tered high school. And next year, when you’re a sopho- 
more, you'll be something of a forgotten man or woman. 
Why all this concern now? There must be a reason. 


All this attention you’re getting from us must mean 
that we have a special interest in you. We realize that 
going to college is for a lot of you a very new kind of 
experience. For many of you it is the first experience 
in being away from home for any length of time. 
You’re on your own. Mother isn’t there to wake you 
in the morning in time for an eight o’clock class, or to 
tell you what dress or shirt to wear. And to make mat- 
ters worse, you wake up only to find that you’re a fresh- 
man. After climbing up the educational ladder from 
freshman to senior you have been toppled from the 
heights and are a lowly freshman again. The upper- 
classmen see to it that you are duly impressed with the 
fact. Indignities are heaped upon you. You must wear 
a dink if you’re a boy; if a girl, a green ribbon in your 
hair. CQueening is verboten, and you must go to bed 
when the curfew sounds. Under such handicaps you 
enter upon your work, only to find that new difficulties 
lurk behind every corner. The assignments are longer 
than those you had in high school. The books are 
harder to read. There are no supervised study periods. 
And the competition is keener. You have to match 
your wits now with the best young minds from many 
different communities, not with a lot of kids kept in 
school by compulsory education laws. In a word, 
you're in a new kind of situation now, one that calls for 
major readjustment on your part. 
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We're Off! 


There are always obstacles, like the pull of your fam- 
ily ties and the longing for old familiar faces. Home- 
sickness is at first natural enough, if you love your 
family and your community, as I hope you do. But 
you serve them best by turning your eyes toward your 
new responsibilities and meeting them squarely. If, 
despite all your efforts, you get sorely homesick, don’t 
go home. Go instead to your college professor of psy- 
chology or sociology or some other competent person 
on the campus who can help you to overcome the emo- 
tional ties of dependence that bind you to your family. 

Then too perhaps there is the girl you left behind. 
Loyalty is a great virtue, but it shouldn’t prevent you 
from making new friends. They may help you to appre- 
ciate her all the more. Or perhaps you may find when 
you have made new friends that after all you two were 
not destined for each other. The average student is ab- 
solutely sure he has met “the one and only” person at 
least a half-dozen times before he finally marries. 


The point of all this is that, if you’re going to make 
the most of your college opportunities, you can’t let the 
old pulls hold you back. Nor can you afford to be 
frightened into inactivity by the strangeness of the new 
situation. If you’re going to feel at home on your 
campus, it won't help to stay in your room. Go out 
and get acquainted. Don’t wait for others to look you 
up; that’s too risky. Make a friend by being one. 
There are on every campus a lot of loriely souls who 
suffer much anguish, when all they would need to do to 
experience the fun of fellowship is to look each other 
up. Dale Carnegie will tell you it’s the easiest thing in 
the world to make a friend; all you have to do is sit 
and listen and pretend to be interested. If you can be 
genuinely interested, so much the better. You will 
never lack friends if you really care about other people. 


The Wise Traveler 


To get the most out of college, be a good mixer. The 
rewards of the good mixer are great. The best mix- 
ture, of course, is friendship, but it is a little difficult to 
be a friend to all the members of your college. The 
same spirit, though, that builds close friendships will 
help to make you generally acceptable on your campus. 
It is the spirit of adjusting yourself to the life of your 
group. 
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FOR OUR SCHOOL 


Thou Who art the source of wisdom and of grace, 

Be with this School to direct and bless it; 

Establish it in love, 

Carry it forward in the service of truth. 

May it ever rest under Thy gracious care. 

Use this School for the glory of Christ. 

Make it a fountain 

Of courtesy and godly learning. 

Bestow upon those who teach 

Knowledge, patience, and a loving spirit. 

To those who are taught 

Give a receptive heart and aptness to learn. 

Help us to be studious, truthful, pure and temperate 

So that by Thy grace 

The mind of Christ may be in us and 

Our character be formed in His holy likeness. 

Prosper Thou O Lord our labors, 

That we may honor Thee 

Not only with our lips but with our lives. 

May all we learn of the courage, love and faith of 
Thy Son; 

Be lived in us this coming week; 


Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 


George Stewart. 
From: A Face to the Sky 
(Association Press. $1.00) 








Every campus is a distinct community with a life of 
its own. Some of the ways of your campus will per- 
haps be different from those of the community from 
which you came. The wise traveler in a strange place 
always adopts the ways of his hosts. American ex- 
plorers who journey among the Eskimo accept the Es- 
kimo way of life while they are with them. We readily 
see the wisdom of this, but unfortunately sometimes do 
not see that the same principle is applicable to the col- 
lege campus. Every campus has its “dopes”’ and “‘screw- 
balls”—students who do not conform. Some don’t, for 
example, dress in the approved mode, or they lack the 
“right” manners. They may carry a pocketbook to 
class on a campus where that “isn’t done,” or wear 
ankle sox with high-heeled shoes. Such individuals 
may pretend to take pride in their nonconformity but 
generally they are quite miserable. It is a big price to 
pay for so little. Many colleges recognize this problem 
and issue a handbook of hints to the freshmen when 
they arrive. 

Fitting into the campus situation graciously means 
being a good sport about campus traditions. Of course 
it’s silly to wear a black dink, black tie and sox for a 
semester, but it’s healthful too. It’s quite a strain not 
being silly part of the time. Moreover, it’s well to re- 
member that the campus traditions didn’t start with you 
and no personal offense is indicated. 

While being a good mixer means being a conformist 
in certain directions, it doesn’t at all mean that you have 
to do everything that is done by the majority. You 


don’t have to smoke or drink if you don’t care to. There 
are plenty of very popular students who do neither 
There are plenty of popular girls who don’t neck 
When I suggest, therefore, that you be a conformist, | 
do not imply that you have to be a Charlie McCarthy, 
You can be popular on your campus even if you don’t 


have any vices. Only don’t act “holier than thou” to. 
wards those who do. And don’t be a kill-joy. The im. 
portant thing, if you don’t drink, or smoke, or neck, is to 
know how graciously and skillfully to meet occasions jp. 
volving these practices. A freshman girl of high stand. 
ards was escorted home from her first campus dance. 
Her escort asked if he might kiss her good-night. With 
a twinkle in her eye, she replied, “I do my kissing Thurs. 
day afternoons after gym.” She is very popular with 
the boys, and much respected. She had what we call 
tact, which has been defined as the art of making your 
company feel at home even if you wish they were. 

By conforming along routine lines, such as dress, 
speech and manners, which are really of minor impor- 
tance, you conserve your energy for showing individu- 


ality along more important lines, for example, in your | 


studies, or extracurricular activities. _Nonconformists 
with reference to the minor things of campus life use 
up a tremendous lot of energy fighting the crowd, en- 
ergy that could be put to better purpose. Often they 
exhaust themselves in these battles on petty issues. 

The place to show your superiority is in achievement 
valued by the group, and of course the chief opportu- 
nity open to you is your studies. Popularity with your 
fellow students will give you happiness today, but your 
happiness tomorrow and ten years from today depends 
also on your getting some class work done. Many a 
loafer in college is a good mixer and popular with his 
classmates, but his social success is likely to be cut short 
by the Dean. That is the trouble with any advice to 
freshmen which-emphasizes popularity and success in 
extracurricular activities to the exclusion of solid 
achievement in one’s studies. Samuel Butler threw a 
good deal of light on this matter when he differentiated 
between vice and virtue, pointing out that an action was 
vicious if the pleasure came first and the pain last. The 
trouble with getting drunk is that the fun comes first 
and the headache last. And that’s the trouble with loaf- 
ing in college, being so absorbed in the quest for popu- 
larity that your studies suffer. Loafing may be fun 
today, but an awful headache tomorrow. 

It is quite a commentary on college students that they 
may find college easy. Indeed many of you will doa 
good deal less solid studying when you are seniors than 
you are doing now as freshmen. You will get onto the 
hang of things, learn the art of managing your profes- 
sors, and the like. You will be tempted to lighten up 
on your work as you move ahead. Guard against this 
form of self-deception. Instead of lightening your load, 
you should be ‘seeking to increase your carrying ca- 
pacity. You will need the resources you can acquire 
when you go out to take your place in the competitive 
world. Instead of slackening your pace as you move 
on through college, keep asking yourself: what am I 
going to be? Am I getting any closer to my goal? 
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YOUR method of study, whatever it has been, has 
served you so far, fairly well. Perhaps you are like the 
man who can write on the typewriter by the Hunt-and- 
Peck system and sees no reason why he should take the 
time and trouble to learn any other method. 

At Yale a study was made of two groups of students. 
One group was given training in how to study, while 
no special training was given to the other. At the end 
of the first semester the group trained in study meth- 
ods had improved 157%. At Ohio University a com- 
parison was made between unselected groups of fresh- 
men, one of which was given no special training in 
study while the other was given four hours a week of 
training. The control or untrained group improved 
twenty-six per cent in marks, but the group to which 
training in how to study was given showed an improve- 
ment of thirty-five per cent in their marks. 

Most of the difficulties arise with elementary school 
subjects, with reading, writing and arithmetic. The 
difficult secondary school subjects don’t seem to matter 
so much in college. The sad fact is that you have for- 
gotten so much of what you learned in elementary 
school. Of course, there are genuine differences in in- 
tellectual equipment, differences which probably will 
remain constant whatever is done about them. But 
many techniques can be learned. 


Technique Is the Thing 


The most important factor in study is not the factor 
of time. Many a student who is not doing well thinks 
it is because he is not putting in enough time. But 
often it appears when we check up that people who are 
getting low grades put in more time in study than 
those who are getting high grades. This may be partly 
because those who put in more time have to do so be- 
cause they work more slowly, or are less quick mentally, 
but largely it is due to inferior methods of work. One 
psychologist went into a university library and observed 
for ten minutes at a time each of the one hundred stu- 
dents at work there. Not one of the hundred did ten 
minutes of consecutive studying. On the average, forty 
per cent of the time of each student was spent in con- 
versation, in looking around, in leafing through books, 
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or in general day-dreaming. This left an average of 
only sixty per cent of the time that was actually spent 
in the study that they would have told you they were 
doing there. 

Comparing students who have been especially suc- 
cessful in college work with those who have been un- 
successful, certain differences appear. Successful stu- 
dents read faster, they ask more questions, they are 
more apt to work out their own ways of doing things 
instead of following some one else’s lead. They are 
more apt to enjoy new things, more apt to have work 
in on time, more apt to have a planned system for their 
work, and less apt to stop short the moment the period 
is up. These are not just a professor’s ideas of how 
good students ought to behave, they are actual differ- 
ences found in observing and comparing two groups of 
students, one of which had made a good record while 
the other fell below standard. 

Another study which compared good and poor stu- 
dents showed that eight per cent of the poor students 
reviewed fairly frequently, while seventy-six per cent 
of the good students reviewed fairly often. Four per 
cent of the poor students read an assignment over once 
and made notes on it, while forty-eight per cent of the 
good students used this method. The method of merely 
reading a thing over and over appeared for thirty-six 
per cent of the poor students, but for not one of the 
good ones. Application of what had been learned to 
something outside of class was four times as common 
in the good group as in the poor group. Skipping 
charts and tables was five times as common in the poor 
group; fifty per cent of this group skipped them, while 
only ten per cent of the good students did so. The 
practice of making charts or graphs or diagrams of 
their own was five times as frequent among the good 
students; only ten per cent of the poor students took 
the trouble to do this. The practice of taking notes on 
lectures as rapidly as they could write was followed by 
one-third of the poor students but by none of the good 
students. 


Your First R 


Speed of reading is important. Some students in 
advanced classes practiced speed in reading for ten 








minutes a day for six days. 
they had increased their speed from 250 to 300 words a 


At the end of the six days 


minute. This does not seem like much of an improve- 
ment, but if you are studying a good many hours it 
makes a considerable difference in the amount of ma- 
terial you can cover. In another study, a group of 
adults was given training to increase their speed of 
reading for three 40-minute periods per week. At the 
beginning of training their speed of reading averaged 
252 words per minute. After one month of training 
they could read 360 words per minute, and at the end 
of two months they could read 504 words a minute, a 
gain of one hundred per cent over their initial speed. 

How do you do it? In the first place, you can elimi- 
nate some of the waste motions. What muscles does 
a child use when he first begins to read? He sticks out 
his tongue, he twists his toes around the rungs of the 
chair, he wiggles and squirms in his effort to concen- 
trate. He reads with his whole organism to start with. 
As he gets more used to reading he doesn’t have to 
work so hard at it, but a good many wrong motions 
remain. If you look around the reading room in a 
public library you will see people who still move their 
fingers across the lines, who move their lips and say 
the words to themselves. You can read two or three 
times as fast as you can speak, but if you must slow 
down your rate of reading to the speed at which you 
can say each word as you go along, you can see what 
this will do to the amount of study you can accomplish 
in a given time. 

Your eyes move in jerks across a line of type, not 
steadily. They lose time in the stops. Some people 
glance at the beginning of a line, then they skip to the 
end of it, then they go back to the middle. This means 
three time-consuming stops in a single line. Some peo- 
ple stop for almost every letter or syllable in a word; 
others can see not only a word at a time, but a sen- 
tence. Some people can look at a paragraph and size 
up the meaning of a whole group of sentences without 
having to read them word for word. They find some 
key word, and go at it as a kind of guessing ahead as 
to what the author is going to say. 

If you are going over material in order to remember 
it, it is important to see it in its inner relationships, 
to see it as a whole. In reading, it is possible to guess 
what comes after a paragraph if you know what comes 
before it. Look first at the table of contents, and glance 
through the chapter headings to see what they are 
about, so that you can get an idea of what goes before 
a certain paragraph and what comes after it, and try to 
see this paragraph in its setting as a part of the whole 
book. In this way you may save yourself reading about 
half the actual number of words in every book. Be sure 
to test yourself before and after, to see if you have got- 
ten out of your reading what you wanted to get out of it. 

You can make a test of yourself, then follow out your 
course of study, and then retest yourself to see if you 
have gotten something that you did not have in the be- 
ginning. Keep a record of your own progress and make 
graphs about it, if you like, with curves to show new 
highs or new lows. 
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Get That Haircut 


One thing everyone experiences in trying to read or 
study is mind wandering. How keep your mind on 
your work? You read a couple of pages and then yoy 
realize that your attention has drifted away and yoy 
don’t know what you have read. Here is something 
to do about it. Get a little pad of paper. When yoy 
find your mind has wandered away from the subject 
before you, put down what it has wandered to. No 
matter what the thing is you find yourself thinking 
about, no matter how unconventional the theme, put 
it down clearly. For the mind does not wander away 
from things, it wanders toward things, and it is im- 
portant to know in what direction you are being pulled 
by these various influences. Your mind is like some 
little object hung up by a number of springs pulling in 
different directions. One spring tightens a little, and 
your mind swings over that way. The spring loosens, 
and your mind is pulled back toward another spring, 
Pick up your book and start to read. Presently you 
find your mind has wandered again. Note down again 
what came into your mind and go back to your book, 
Note the next subject it wanders to, and the next, until 
you have a page or two of notes. Then look them over 
and size yourself up. You will find that you are get- 
ting distracted by a few things that could easily be 
gotten off your mind. Some of them are little things 
like whether or not you ought to get a haircut before 
you keep that date tonight. The best way to solve the 
situation is to get that haircut, so that it will no 
longer interfere with your work. Sometimes another 
job or another assignment keeps bobbing up. If you 
can, go get this done and then come back to your study. 
But if you can’t do it immediately, then put down on 
your schedule a time for doing it. Then you will find 
some things noted down on your sheet that are much 
more remote, such as how to get to be a United States 
Senator, or how to select the right mother for your 
children. The difficulty here lies in thinking about the 
end result and not the intermediate steps. Translate 
these vague and general imaginings into the kind of 
steps that need to be taken to get you there effectively, 
into what can be done about it. This will be much more 
apt to get you where you want to go. 

Is it better to take one book and concentrate on it, 
mastering it thoroughly, or is it better to read more 
widely, to read a good many things more superficially, 
more quickly, more sketchily? The results of experi- 
ments show that the advantage lies with those who 
read more widely. If the test was concerned primarily 
with the text alone, then of course intensive study 
proved more valuable, but if the test covered the gen- 
eral field of what one needed to know, requiring things 
like problem solving and applying data in concrete sit- 
uations, the advantage was with those who had done 
more general reading. 

Students often complain about the vagueness of as- 
signments. You hear them saying, “I wish the prof 
would tell us more specifically what he wants us to do.” 
Here let me cite an experiment which has been per- 
formed by psychologists. A rat has to learn his way 
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through a maze. Suppose the experimenter picks up 
the rat and carries it through the maze, making all the 
turns to right and left in proper order. He can do this 
ten times correctly, but the rat when put down and left 
to go through the maze by itself will make as many 
mistakes and take as many wrong turnings as though 
it had never been through. A cat in a puzzle box can 
be guided by taking his paw and showing him just what 
to press down to open the doors and reach the food. 
This specific guidance may be given ten times over, but 
it is of no help to the cat when it is left alone. Cats 
must learn for themselves afterward. I leave the appli- 
cation to the reader’s imagination. 


Perennial Problems 


A question sometimes asked is, is cramming worth 
while? Is it worth while to take in an enormous 
amount of material just before one needs to use it for 
a certain test? The trouble is that you forget very 
quickly. That’ material which can be used within a few 
minutes after it is studied is best remembered, but it 
js forgotten much more quickly than material which 
has been a longer time accumulating. It is easy to get 
material up to the point where you can give one cor- 
rect reproduction. By intensive study it is possible for 
you to get a large amount of material into your mind, 
and to hold it there long enough to repeat it correctly 
on an immediate test. Material may appear to you to 
be learned when you can repeat it. It is learned, but 
it is not stabilized at this point. But material learned 
slowly can be retained over a longer period of time. A 
group of students studied certain material for one hour 
continuously; their average performance score was 
eleven per cent. Another group studied the same mate- 
rial for an hour spread out in ten-minute periods over 
three weeks; their average score on the test was 
twenty-nine per cent, nearly three times as high as that 
of the concentrated study group. 

It makes a difference what you do after you have 
stopped studying. You might suppose that when you 
shut the book the job is finished. This is not true. 
Individuals studying a thing just before sleeping re- 
member it very much better than do people who study 
for as long a period and stay awake afterward. Twice 
as much will be remembered if the time after study is 
relatively blank. A study period with physical exercise 
before and after it is more conducive to effective mem- 
ory than is a study period sandwiched in between pe- 
tiods when you have been doing other things of the 
Same sort. 

What are the effects of distractions and interferences 
upon study’ Can you study better when the radio is 
on, Or On a noisy street corner, or in a room full of 
people talking, than you can in a quiet corner by your- 
self? Or does it make any difference? Distractions 
don’t need to make any difference; they may make a 
difference in the amount of energy necessary for study, 
but not in the effectiveness of that study. You can 
concentrate in spite of noise. It is possible to do effec- 
tive work amidst distractions. This was demonstrated 

| at Colgate University several years ago. Half of the 
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entering students took intelligence tests in a quiet or- 
derly room. The other half took the same tests under 
conditions of disturbance. People walked back and 
forth through the room talking loudly, barrels were 
rolled around, men were marching rhythmically over- 
head, machines were working in the room, and so on. 
The second group showed a slightly higher performance 
level—but the difference was not great enough to en- 
courage the following of this method generally! 

The rule that seems to work best in the matter of 
distractions is: eliminate what you can and ignore the 
rest, and remember that you can do just as good work 
in the midst of distractions if it seems necessary to 
do it. 

Certain things such as alcohol and tobacco have been 
sometimes considered as distractions. It has been pretty 
well established that alcohol in any form reduces ability 
to think, to remember, and to organize material, but the 
effect of tobacco is negligible on most individuals. It 
makes very little difference to the average man whether 
he uses tobacco or not, so far as the efficiency of study 
is concerned. . 

The most important single suggestion with reference 
to study processes is this: The material that is used 
is the material that is remembered. The subject that 
you discuss with others, that you argue back and forth 
and dispute about, is the subject that will linger in your 
mind. Sometimes the things about which one disagrees 
with an author are the things that stay with you. You 
may have the experience of remembering only the two 
or three points that you disagree with in a whole lec- 
ture, the rest of it having just passed in and out again. 
Arguing, disagreeing, discussing with others, trying to 
organize your material into large pieces instead of small 
ones, trying to connect it with something else, all these 
help to fix a thing in your mind and make it your own. 

An excellent criterion of 
learning is whether or not 
material gets into day- 
dreams or into reveries. 
When a thing goes so deep 
into your thinking that 
when you are not thinking 
of anything special your 
mind wanders toward it, 
that is one of the best evi- 
dences that it is really im- 
portant. When an idea has 
a sharp enough point to cut its way down into your 
personality and come out in a reverie, hold on to that 
idea. 





It is possible to study too systematically, to take notes 
too carefully, to make charts and diagrams too regu- 
larly. Don’t undervalue any of these aids to learning, 
but don’t forget the values of the loose type of discus- 
sion that starts anywhere and goes on to two or three 
or a dozen vital interests. Some of the ideas that de- 
velop in a quiet room, on a long walk, or just loafing 
on a hillside bright with all the riot of October color, 
may lead to that irresponsible rumination which is of 
the essence of culture. 
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A FRESHMAN STUDIES 


Tragedy in One Horrible Act 
By Lots KEe.iey 


Seven-thirty; a winter evening; girls’ dorm. Two 
freshmen sit side by side in serious-minded woolen 
bath robes. They wear metal curlers and spectacles as 
they “study” under lamps. Short silence. Freshman 
on left raises head; day dreams toward audience. (She 
has never looked less glamorous; no make-up, no 
smile.) Knock at the door. Door opens; head pokes 
in, face covered with shining cold cream: 

“Got an ink eraser?” 

“No, we don’t have one, but Betty has. 
her typewriter. Just cut it off.” 

Head disappears. 

Business of “studying.” 

Girl on left scratches head: “You know, I hate to 
ask a man for that inter-dorm party. I think it gives 
men wrong ideas to ask them to go places unless you're 
going steady.” 

Roommate, laconic: 
up, “Don’t be a dope.” 

Girl on the left studies out loud, spelling out a difficult 
passage; frown between eyes. Suddenly she lifts head. 

“Say, did you ever notice Chuck’s hairy chest? Isn’t 
it awful? I wish he’d wear a tie . . . I mean I really 
wish he would . ” Examines nails as she drifts off 
into day dream. . . . Studies. 

“About time for Charlie McCarthy.” 

. dials. . 

“There! (Listens.) Ha! 
He said. . .” 

Roommate: “Shut up, will you?” 


It’s tied to 


“You're dopy.” Not looking 


Turns to radio 


Did you hear that crack? 


Girl on left: “Sure, but you don’t have to be so 
lousy about it.” 

Roommate: “I’ve read this same paragraph over 
about forty times. Every time you . 7 

Girl on left: “All right, all right. Don’t get so sore.” 

She toes in, grasps her forehead, makes great effort 
to concentrate. Raises feet to the rungs of chair, curls 
one leg twice around the other. Result: concentration. 

A knock is heard on the door; girl comes in without 
waiting for a reply. She has nothing on but a bra and 
step-ins: “You kids got any carbon paper?” 

“No, we don’t have any, but Betty has; 
top drawer.” 


it’s in her 


“Betty’s not here; she’s over at the news office. . . .” 

“Well, open the drawer and take some. 
care.” 

“Okay. Watcha doin’? 

“Umm-umm! 
don’t see . _ 


Betty won't 


Basic ?” 


What’s the use of basic anyway? | 


Roommate: “Trains you to think . . .” 


On left: “Well, I don’t need basic to make me think. 
I think practically all the time, don’t I?” 


Roommate: “No, you don’t.” 
On left: “Do I detect a slight sarcastic note?” 


Bra and Shorts (wandering out): ‘Plain statemey 
of fact . ig 


Voice of proctor, below: “Turn off that radio!!)” 

On left, turning dials: “Okay, okay, okay. Dum) 
bunny! I can study better with the radio on.” Shop 
silence. 

Sound of running water in bath. On left shouts 
above noise: “Hey, tell me when you're finished, wij 
you? I want it next.” Moves lips over her book, read. } 
ing but obviously making no sense of the context. 


“Guess I'll put the cold cream on the old face. It cay | 
i 
| 





be working while I study.” Applies cream, pushing 
face into hideous contortion; becomes a cartoon of her. 
self. 
Girl yells from bath: “All finished, Lucy.” 
On the left: “Fine! 
WATER, WILL YUH?” 


Thanks! TURN ON THe 


End } 
* 


_  MERRY-GO-ROUND 


ONE reason for the overorganization of the college 
campus is “Americanitis.” Whenever two or three 
Americans gather together the bugs of this malady 
become active, impelling the group to elect officers, 
draw up a constitution and appoint a committee. 





On campus the virus has been intensified by the 
prevalent idea that students should “go out” for activi- 
ties. If individuals are to “go out” for activities it is 


obvious that activities must be created in which they } 


can participate. This factor, and the natural mood to 
organize, reaches excessive proportions in the colleges 
of America. 





What about the students? They quickly find them- 
selves in a squirrel’s cage, moving rapidly nowhere. 
The amount of time that college students spend on com- 
mittees—the constitution; decorations; refreshments; 
program—is enormous. 
paper observed recently that there were on his campus 
no less than seventy-five half-dead organizations with 


The editor of one college | 


power to confer membership and officership upon 


students. 


What is most important about all this is that this 


merry-go-round crowds out many finer elements that 
ought to have a prominent place in college life. In 
many cases a student has not Jost his religion. It has 
been crowded out of his life. 
ship, to think, to pray. It is appallingly true that over- 
organization and overactivity have a deadening in- 
fluence on creative movements. If the great mass of 


college students is ever to join up with the movements | 


for the betterment of mankind, something will have to 
be done about campus overorganization. 


Religion, in the last analysis, is based upon one’s 


capacity to differentiate between the casual and the | 


permanent; between the insignificant and the valuable. 
Creative life experiences must rise above the mundane 
routine of meetings, initiations, memberships and the 
useless time-eating, energy-consuming activity —H. B. 
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He has no time to wor- | 
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’M NO LONGER A 
PACIFIST, BECAUSE .... 


+ 


DAVID $. BURGESS 


DURING the past troubled summer | visited Europe. 
Before sailing I called myself a Christian pacifist who 
did not believe in the use of force nor the threat of 
force in settling international differences. I returned to 
America, three thousand miles away from the bubbling 
crater, no longer a pacifist—because pacifism today 
seems to offer no program for the prevention of war 
or the stopping of aggression. Other American students 
are deserting the pacifist cause for the same reason, and 
are joining the advocates of isolationism or collective 
security. I have written this article to challenge the 
the pacifists to answer certain questions and to state 
their program. 


COLLEGE students in America are unaware of the 
horrible tension which during the past months has 
existed in Europe. In London “Black Outs” are com- 
monplace and men on the street talk of nothing but 
war. Tanks on the boulevards of Paris, German troops 
massed in Slovakia ready to march into Poland, and 
preparedness placards in every European city. In the 
minds of most men war is inevitable. hat should Amer- 
wa do under these circumstances: Six months ago I 
would have answered this question first by stating the 
pacifist philosophy. Basically, “love is the law of life” 
and eventually God’s will shall triumph through love. 
Since Jesus said that the Kingdom of God was poten- 
tially within every person, every man must act as if the 
Kingdom of God were already on earth. Thus, through 
the example of Jesus, the pacifist believes that he should 
work for reconciliation between nations, but if the worst 
comes he must refuse to fight; for he is certain that if- 
enough men follow this program wars will be no more. 
I still agree with the pacifists that the means of attaining 
a better world order determine the ends, and that war 
will never solve the world’s problems. I still admit that 
in its wake the World War brought nothing but eco- 
nomic disaster, totalitarian states, and lasting hatreds; 
that the Treaty of Versailles with all of its wrongs 
caused much of the Japanese and German aggression ; 
and that today, as in 1914, propaganda combats propa- 
ganda, army faces army. But in spite of these facts I 
fail to see how pacifism, even an active pacifism, can 
lessen the threat of war or stop aggression. 
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WE'RE IN IT 


To solve the problem we, as Christians, must look at 
the world realistically. We must realize that America 
is at present an interfunctioning unit in the world, not 
a separate island away from ail the turmoil. Our trade, 
our communications, even our language make us an im- 
portant part of it. Thus America’s every action affects 
the world political situation and as a result she is forced 
to make certain definite choices in her foreign policy. If 
she remains absolutely “neutral’’ she is not neutral, but 
is supporting the aggressor. This fact was demonstrat- 
ed in July when Roasevelt’s neutrality act, which fa- 
vored England and France, was defeated by Congress 
and the Berlin papers hailed the action as a victory for 
Germany in its expansion into Central Europe. Further, 
every success of the isolationists in America, or the 
pacifists in other countries, gives encouragement to 
future aggressive acts. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose that, in case 
of war, it were possible for America to remain “abso- 
lutely neutral.” Logically, in such a time of crisis the 
pacifist can support nothing more than this isolationist 
stand, for he refuses to use force or the threat of force. 
Today some of the American pacifists, having no pro- 
gram, are taking this path. I regard this stand as un- 
christian. By it they are denying that our country had a 
part in creating the dreadful conditions of the world; 
they are denying America’s responsibility to work for 
better international conditions, and they are saying that 
ethical choices should not be made. On the first point 
there is little doubt that America contributed to the mal- 
treatment of Germany after the war; in addition, she 
aroused the hatred of Japan by the passage of the Ori- 
ental Exclusion Act. Our hands are stained. Second, 
from the Christian point of view, America has the duty 
of bettering world conditions—Paul said, “Bear one an- 
other’s burdens.” In addition, not to take a stand is to 
deny the existence of any moral law among nations. 
Though England apparently is more concerned about 
her empire than about justice, it would be untrue to say 
that the practices of the German and Italian govern- 
ments are on the same level with those of the partial 
democracies. At least, there is a degree of free speech 
in England. In France there is no parallel to the per- 
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versive educational methods of Germany which are so 
well described by Erica Mann in School for Barbari- 
ans.” America must not forget that in Germany the 
minds of young children are being warped by doctrines 
of Ayrian supremacy, that Jews are being persecuted, 
and that the Japanese army is encouraging the use of 
opium in every Chinese province that it conquers. 
America has a moral responsibility and it must make 
a choice. 

At this point I will readily admit that in times of 
peace the same pacifists far exceed the isolationists in 
their program: they believe in reconciliation and in 
righting past wrongs—specifically, they would give 
back Germany’s colonies and they would lower trade 
barriers. But today, when war is threatening, they of- 
fer no solution. Though the policy of love must be 
carried out in the eventual solution, something must be 
done now to prevent war and the spread of aggression. 
Few Americans realize that if the outbreak of 1914 is 
repeated the whole world will fall into ruin; war 
hatreds will prevent internal reconstruction; democ- 
racy will give way to totalitarianism in almost every 
state, and the settlement after the conflict will probably 
be worse than that of Versailles. 

In discussing the methods by which to avoid war one 
must be aware of the situation in Germany today. Here 
Hitler rules with such an iron hand that there are few 
chances for rebellion. In Mein Kampf he enumerates 
certain definite aggressive policies, many of which have 
already been carried out in the Rhineland, in Austria 
and in Czechoslovakia. Hitler states that he wishes “to 
crush France once and for all.” In the words of Lord 
Brailsford, the famous English editor, Hitler believes 
that “the state is for power, and not for the welfare of 
the people; therefore the Fuhrer denies that economic 
power is primary and asserts that political power—mili- 
tary supremacy the state 
the supremely important. At 
present most of the economic resources of the country 


and the absolute control of 
over individual—is 
are being used to strengthen the military power of Ger- 
many; indeed, according to Dr. Zahn, official of a lead- 
ing Berlin bank, forty per cent of the state’s debts are 
being paid in tax certificates. This fact alone seems to 
make evident that Hitler is preparing for more aggres- 
sion. 

By his past record Hitler cannot be trusted. On May 
21, 1935, he told the Reichstag that “the German gov 
ernment will scrupulously observe any treaty 
voluntarily signed by them, even if it was drawn up be 
fore they took up government and power. Ger- 
many neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of Austria, to annex Austria or to conclude an 
* In March, 1938, anschluss took place. At 
Munich he made the same promise concerning Czecho 
slovakia, but on March 15th, 1939, Germany took part 
of that country. How, except by forceful methods, short 
of war 


anschluss.” 


sanctions, alliances with 


an unscrupulous 


can the world deal 
Germany, a nation which is ruled by 
dictator ? 


Wuat Can WE Do? 

In the face of these facts, what can an American | 
pacifist offer for a program? First, if he follows his 
philosophy of not using any method which embodies 
force or the threat of force, he cannot support an em. 
bargo against an aggressor nation, for such an act by 
America may involve her in war. Second, he would 
hesitate to give future appeasement to the dictators, 
for such a plan has failed obviously. 

But in spite of these difficulties the pacifist and other 
advocates of peace must work for a better understand. 
ing between nations by the lowering of trade barriers, 
the repeal of the Oriental Exclusion Act, and by ad- 
vocating other possible steps. America itself must le 
the world know that it is willing to give up land and 
follow a policy of international cooperation so that other 
countries less fortunate may have a more just share in 
the world’s resources. Few of our citizens realize that 
the cause of peace is twofold: America must work not 
only for world betterment but for a structure, a world 
state, in which adjustments can be made within a frame. | 
work of peaceful change. One proposal for such a 
world state has been made by Clarence Streit in Union 
Now. In addition, while adjustments should be made 
so that totalitarian states receive their just share, the 
nations of the world must resist states which refuse to 
abide by methods of peaceful change. Specifically, a 
world police force must be formed. At this point the 
American pacifist would disagree, for such a_ police 
force would use military power to enforce decisions. 

I agree with the pacifists that force will solve no 
problems permanently; I sincerely believe that Christ’s 
way of love and forgiveness is the only method. Re- 
ligiously, I am a pacifist at heart, but in this present 





world of conflict I see no other solution but to use the 
forceful methods which have been suggested. 

The word pacifism is derived from 
means “to work for peace.” 


which 
As yet few pacifists have 
brought forth a constructive plan which lives up to 
their name. What program can the American pacifists 
offer to settle international difficulties and to prevent 
war? If there are pacifists with a specific program for 
the United States let them speak forth. I 
dreds of Americans await 
great expectation. 


*Pacio” 


with hun- 


other with 


your 


answers 


DAVE BURGESS (RIGHT) 
OBERLIN °39, AND 
Ben ANDREWS, 


CorNELL *40 


Roth were members of the 
Economics Seminar, and dele- 
gates to the Amsterdam Confer- 
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YOuTH OF THE WorRLD 


AT AMSTERDAM 


¢ 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, JR. 
CORNELL °40 


OVER seventeen hundred young men and women 
from about sixty-five countries of the world met for 
ten days in Amsterdam, Holland, this summer at the 
World Conference of Christian Youth. It was not until 
two weeks before the opening session that the confer- 
ence committee was certain that the Dutch government 
would permit it to meet. A divided world was lining 
up for another war and Holland wanted nothing to hap- 
pen that might embarrass her neutrality. 


A small group of us who had been touring Europe 
prior to the conference had been in England where re- 
armament was rapidly going on and preparations were 
in full swing for national defense. English youth had 
cynically accepted the fact that war was coming and 
felt that it would be best to get it over with. Only four 
per cent of the group who were twenty years of age re- 
fused conscription because of their pacifist beliefs. In 
Denmark, a country known for its neutrality in Euro- 
pean conflicts, the government was prepared for defense 
but considered all countries its friends and merely 
wished to be left to develop in peace. In Germany, 
youth saw an ideal greater than themselves in a new 
Germany and put all of their support behind the gov- 
ernment which they thought would achieve the best for 
themselves and their country. To this end they would 
go to war if they had to. Nowhere did we see youth 
belligerent ; rather, they seemed puzzled and in need of 
guidance and direction. 
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Would Christians coming together at a time like this 
have any message for a world which so much needed 
direction? Would Christians descend from ivory towers 
with any realistic sense of the part they should play in 
the world, or would they remain in secluded cells await- 
ing some sort of cataclysmic action to bring in the new 
world ? 


Amsterdam was essentially an educational conference 
and not one for the passing of resolutions; but many 
of us were very much disappointed in the lack of unity 
there on what we should do as Christians. Unity in 
Christ is a nice phrase, but it does not mean too much 
unless we are agreed on what we conceive to be God’s 
purposes. One person could say that he could discrimi- 
nate against the Jews and still be a Christian; to an- 
other this was anathema. Still another could give no 
thought to changing the present unjust social and eco- 
nomic system which was of such great concern to other 
Christians. There seemed to be no feeling of a common 
direction which we should take as Christians. As one 
Dutch boy said, there was a “jolly great confusion.” 
Many reasons were cited for our inability to unite real- 
istically, but the fact remained that, as T. Z. Koo said, 
“A divided Christianity has no message for a divided 
world.” The Christianity that brought the delegates to- 
gether from so many different parts of the world and 
from such diverse backgrounds was not enough to unite 
them on any common purposes, however general. 
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The failure to get down to specifics in talking about 
what it means to be Christian was seen especially in the 
older “generation,” who spoke from the platform. The 
continental youth were far ahead of their elders who 
dealt largely in theological generalities or otherwise 
evaded and ignored the message which youth sought. 
They, just as American youth, were looking for definite 
places where we could come together in agreement and 
start working together along common lines of action. 

The Sunday of the conference brought home to every- 
one the actual disunity of Christians. Any words of 
explanation or excuse sounded hollow and hypocritical 
as the conference broke up into four groups to take com- 
munion. The Lutheran, Anglican, Orthodox, and Dutch 
Reformed churches held separate services in which only 
certain members of the conference might participate, 
though all might observe. Here at first hand we were 
dramatically faced with the fact that when groups who 
call themselves Christian actually come down to a spe- 
cific instance of uniting they will not do it. It is diffi- 
cult to see how any group of Christians can forbid other 
Christians partaking of communion which is in itself a 
symbol of our unitedness. At no time during the con- 
ference did we feel so fully the sin of our disunity and 
disloyalty as in the closing words of Dean Mays’ prayer 
in the common service of preparation for the commu- 
nion service “Forgive us O God, Forgive us O God.” 

Amsterdam dramatized the fact of Christian diversity 
and this it seems to me is much more important than if 
the leaders had succeeded in making us feel that we 
were all one and really without any differences. You 
can read of differences and not have them mean very 
much—especially when the one who differs is many 
miles away. When he is sitting next to you in a dis- 
cussion group, however, you have to listen and consider 
the reasons why he thinks the way he does. We have 
not come away from the conference having accepted 
everything we have heard, but we do come away know- 
ing that differences exist and knowing to some extent 
the reasons behind these differences. 

There was some blending of the various approaches 
that we represented. Those of us from America had a 
contribution to make with our life-centered approach 
and our emphasis on social action; those from the con- 
tinent, with the emphasis on the Bible; those from the 
Orthodox tradition, with the church-centered approach ; 
and those from the younger churches, with their more 
evangelistic emphasis. All noticed, I think, the espe- 
cially great contribution which these younger churches 
had to make. In Africa, Malay, India and China, Chris- 
tians are faced with almost unsurmountable problems ; 
Christianity for them has become a living thing, helping 
them determine the direction they should take. They 
are having to make choices concerning the very future 
of their own lives and that of their countries and they 
are drawing strength and courage from their Christian 
faith. 

Many felt that the combination of faith and order 
with life and work was very fortunate. Amsterdam 
was the first ecumenical conference to do this; the Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh conferences of 1937 had dealt with 





them separately. Thus in the morning our groups me 
to study the Bible and in the afternoon the same ZTOUps 
met to discuss one of the seven conference emphases: 
the Church; World of Nations; Economic Order; Na. 
tion and State; Education; Race; Marriage and Fam. 
ily Life. Through this correlation of morning’s Bibje 
discussion and afternoon’s discussion of what Christians 
should do in these areas, many of us discovered aney 
what a truly vital book the Bible can be. Though some 
of us were rather surprised to find so many Christians 
still interpreting the Bible literally, we did see how y 
helpful it could be when used intelligently. Those of 
us from America became aware of the weakness of g 
too great liberalism as we discovered that we did no 
have the deep religious conviction and knowledge of 
the Bible that some others had. We realized that too 
often we had emphasized the “works” and not the 
“faith” and that we had developed projects but had for- 
gotten the Christian spirit that should run through them 
and motivate them. 

It was an unusual experience to be privileged to take 


part in services of the different Christian traditions, as | 


we did each morning. Some were familiar to us while 
others were totally strange, but one did feel here more 
than anywhere else in the conference that all were wor- 
shiping the same God and that there was a power which 
reached above and beyond the differences separating us. 
It was indefinite and we could not lay our fingers upon 
it, but it gave us hope and pointed out one way at least 
in which we could come more closely together. We had 
a feeling of the diversity of the Christian approaches 
and yet felt the main central power toward which we 
were all turning and from which all of our strength 
came. Many felt that here they gained a clearer con- 
cept of the Church Universal than ever before. Time 
and again we caught a vision of that greater unity of all 





Christians above and beyond denominational and other 
artificial lines set up by men. 

In thinking of Amsterdam one should not minimize 
the importance of meeting people from different parts of 
the world and making new friends. Friendship cannot 
be tabulated or counted statistically, and probably we 
will never know just what was done at Amsterdam to- 
ward increasing and cementing international friendship; 
but whatever the conference did or did not do, it was 
extremely worthwhile to give people from different parts 
of the world and from such different backgrounds a 
chance to be together for ten days and gain a little bet- 
ter understanding of each other. It is only as under- 
standing and trust is established first between indi- 
viduals from different countries and later between dif- 
ferent countries themselves that we shall ever be able 
to settle our differences peaceably. 

From Amsterdam we see that as a whole Christian 
groups have little idea of what it means to be Christian. 
The youth group are looking for an answer. They did 
not find it in the speeches by the older generation from 
the platform, where for the most part they talked in 
general theological terms which failed to get down to 
the root of what being a Christian actually means. They 
did begin to find an answer in the Bible study groups 
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and the discussion groups and in the worship services, 
and it is here that we as an American Student Chris- 
tian Movement can well take the lead that Amsterdam 
has shown us. 

As a group the Americans were practically illiterate 
in their knowledge of the Bible, while those from the 
continent and the younger churches had a quite thorough 
grounding in it. In our Movement as a whole we need 
much more emphasis on intelligent study of the Bible, 
seeking, as we did at Amsterdam, to correlate it with 
our various concerns such as social action, education 
and peace. If we would follow Jesus it would seem 
logical that we should know more of the truths he dis- 
covered about the world and the life he lived in keeping 
with those truths. It would be more valuable for a 
delegate from Amsterdam to set up one Bible discus- 
sion group of six than to address any number of meet- 
ings. 

In the worship services at Amsterdam we were all 
helped to see our weaknesses yet at the same time our 
possibilities. We were guided by a vision of a goal far 
greater than we could comprehend or achieve. We 
were lifted out and above ourselves and yet continued 
to grapple with the problems before us. We need more 
of this sort of purposeful creative worship in our Chris- 
tian groups. Too often worship has no connection with 
what we are doing and is merely used as an introduc- 
tion or ending to a meeting, to distinguish it from a 
meeting of another sort. I could not help leaving Am- 
sterdam with the acute feeling of the helplessness and 
inadequacy of man when he is guided by no force 
greater than himself. As Christians we acknowledge 
a power greater than ourselves and we need to do more 
than we have in the past to bring ourselves into har- 
mony with it and seek guidance from it. 

With greater study of the Bible and more use of 
worship, we must use every bit of intelligence that we 
have in realistically evaluating the job that we are do- 
ing as Christian individuals and as a Christian group. 
Too often in America there is little or no relationship 
between the jobs we are doing and our basic Christian 
philosophy. As Christian groups we are supporters of 
the status quo and not challengers of it. We are smug 
and respectable and fear lest our program be radical or 
embarrass those in authority. We are timid and fear 
to think for ourselves. We content ourselves with be- 
ing mere service organizations doing as much or as 
little as is necessary to keep ourselves adequately sup- 
ported. We let the less “respectable” organizations 
take care of the really “hot” issues. As a group we do 
avery nice job of being “parlor Christians.” From 
Amsterdam we see that we have a very partial and ab- 
breviated idea of what we should be doing. 

At Amsterdam Christian groups felt a great unfamil- 
larity with each other. Much misunderstanding comes 


| Irom this strangeness of one to another and one sees a 


great need for different Christian groups to start work- 
ing together. We must realize more clearly that we as 


| 4Student Christian Movement are a part of the church. 


= 


As Christian Associations locally and regionally we 
have a far greater responsibility than we have yet taken 
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T. Z. Koo entertains the China 
and U. S. A. delegations 


in working more closely with the church and in pre- 
paring our members for active leadership in the church 
both while they are in college and after they have settled 
down in a community. We have been far too critical 
of the church and much too unaware of our respon- 
sibility to it as Christians, imperfect as it is. 


As an organization, then, and as individuals, realiz- 
ing that we are a part of the church, we must more and 
more look for the places where we can work in and with 
the church. Common action will probably be the first 
step, and with the common action will come common 
understanding and a discovery of more things that we 
can do together. 


Amsterdam was not a satisfying experience and I am 
glad that it was not. We were realistically faced with 
the very great disunity of people who call themselves 
Christians. We saw that when it came down to facing 
real issues of what it means to be a Christian in spe- 
cific situations we had scarcely any agreement. Yet we 
caught glimpses from time to time of a power that 
reaches up and beyond our differences and of a united 
Christendom far greater than any of us could compre- 
hend. I came away from Amsterdam resolved to 
strengthen my own Christian faith; I resolved also to 
do what I can in the organizations in which I work, for 
a more conscious realistic Christianity and for increased 
participation in the whole movement toward greater 
church unity. It is only as others do this, I feel, that 
we can say that Amsterdam did not just happen but 
lives on. 


“The international situation today confronts every reli- 
gious person with one spiritual issue of paramount impor- 
tance, namely: does God or the nation come first in bis 
life? ... When I meet a Japanese today I face this issue 
concretely... . 1 have caught myself asking the question 
‘Will my religion be strong enough to stand the strain or 
will it break when I stand before a Japanese?” The answer 
always is this: It will break if in my life my nation claims 
my frst loyalty and love. It will stand if in my life my faith 
in and obedience to God come first.” 


—T. Z. Koo in The Student World 
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MARKS OF A WELL-EDUCATED MAN 


|. He is trained to use the tools of human intercourse 
with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean, espe- 
cially, language (particularly the mother tongue, both in 
speech and in writing) and the rudiments of numbers. Our 
age is adding to the tools of intercourse statistical sym- 
bols, such as tables and graphs. 


2. He must be able to study and to think without guid- 
ance from others. He must have command of the method 
of the mind, and he must be—to some extent—a thinker, 
and not a mere imitator. He may or may not have more 
opinions than other persons, but he has more opinions to 
which he has a right. 


3. He must have sufficient knowledge of nature to un- 
derstand the main processes upon which human life and 
happiness depend. He must likewise possess general intel- 
ligence as to the method of science and as to the main 
achievements of the sciences. 


4. He knows enough of history to enable him to under- 
stand the main achievements of man. He is able to put 
each type of society, and each change of society, into a 
general perspective. 


5. He is acquainted with the major resources for intellec- 
tual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, literature, 
music and the other arts sufficiently to choose superior to 
inferior enjoyments. 


6. He is marked by his interests as well as his trained 
abilities. His attention is habitually attracted by sig- 
nificant rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits and 
enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more finely discrimi- 
nated world than the uneducated man. 


7. He must have not only this general culture but also 
training for a specific occupation. 


8. He must have toward his fellows the habitual atti- 
tudes that are commonly called ethical—such attitudes as 
honesty, helpfulness, goodwill and cooperation. 


9. He must have loyalties to at least some of the impor- 
tant organizations and institutions of society, such as one's 
family, one’s country, one's church. Edward Everett Hale's 
Man Without a Country was internally undeveloped, a 
victim of spiritual deprivation, before the woes of his 
external plight began. 


10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an inclusive 
purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of educa- 
tion that | have been outlining should include some appre- 
hension of, and feeling for, the divine. The ideally edu- 
cated man will reverence God, and know how to worship. 


11. A just ideal of education as a whole will make two 
additional assumptions, namely: that this is and ought to 
be a changing social world, and that the prime function 
of educated men and women is to make appropriate 


From ‘‘What Ails Our Youth’”’ 
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LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


(From page 4.) 


The question about life’s meaning is the religioys 
question. It is useless to ask whether there js any 
source of meaning for life, whether any god exigs 
The existence of gods is given with life. The questio, 
is rather, What is my god? In what being do I trug 
as that reality for the sake of which I live and dje; 
Ultimately it is the question, What is the cause and the 
reality for the sake of which this whole vast drama 9 
cosmic evolution, of atomic and sub-atomic movement 
of life’s struggle and humanity’s long travail, has gone 
on and now goes on? In the faith of Judaism, Chris. 
tianity, and Mohammedanism, animal belief in lifes 
meaning attaches itself at last to the final and infinite 
3eing, to the “I am that I am,” the creative and de 
structive power, whence all things come and to whic 
they all must return. In Jesus Christ this last reality. 
which alone is eternal, on which all other beings depend, 
is realized to be not only powerful, not only the Cause | 
which must be accepted if anything is to be worth while. 
but also as all-loving and redeeming. 
faith in meaning receives fulfillment. Now the affirma. 
tion, “Life is worth living,” can be made not with the 
understanding that there is nothing in all the world 
which is not rooted and grounded in the will, the desire, 
the love of its author and upholder. For such a find 
faith it is not the individual believer’s life alone whichis 
worth living, but every life and every being is of value 
and significance because it has its source and goal in } 
God? the Lord of heaven and earth. Now all the little 
causes and the little lives, the existence of plants and 
animals, as well as of men, of enemies as well as of 
friends, of death as well as of life, receive a meaning 
which they could not have so long as they were not } 
related to the inclusive and infinite source of being and 
value. Life is worth living because it participates in 
the grand process of cosmic redemption from death and 
destruction to life and glory. Life is worth while not 
because human progress is worth while, nor because the 
career of an individual is worth while since in them- | 
selves all these lead only to death and frustration; but 
life is worth while because human progress, and indi ! 
vidual self-realization, and the whole intricate and 
astounding movement of worlds within worlds is rooted | 
and grounded in the love of the eternal power which | 
moves through life and death, creation and destruction 
to the redemption of all things, to an eternal peace and | 
joy, in which all things participate. | 


Here the animal 





Such faith as this is possible only insofar as the great | 
disillusionment of naive beliefs in life’s worthwhileness 
has been faced. That is one reason why Christianity 
has a cross at its center, for in the frustration of man’s 
highest aspirations and best goodness which that cross 
represents, animal faith in all the little gods who seemed 
to make life worth living is seemingly destroyed, only 
to reappear in resurrected form as faith in the reality 
which, permitting that crucifixion, redeems life from de 
struction and crowns it with loving kindness and tender 
mercy, 
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_ PAARCH OF EVENTS 


NEWS NOTES 


N. I. Meeting. August 27-September 4 the 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council met on the 
grounds of the Riverdale Country School, New York. 
To this annual executive session came representatives 
of all regional and national student committees. The 
national commissions will present reports and make 
recommendations for the year ahead. Live local chair- 
men will have active committees already formed and 
will make the widest possible use of the recommenda- 
tions of the N. I. C. C. for peace action, inter-racial 
relations, international affairs, our Christian faith, rela- 
tions with the churches—and other important areas. 
(Write any regional student secretary, or THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. ) 


mar. €. C. 


American Education Week. “Education for the 
American Way of Life” is the theme for the nineteenth 
annual observance of American Education Week, No- 
vember 5-11, 1939. A program is available on request 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Six- 


Traveling Forums. The University of Kansas Y. M. 
C. A. inaugurated last year a series of traveling forums. 
Twelve filled with Hi-Y’s, high 
school assemblies and church groups, with a total at- 
tendance of about 1,200. Topics were: Religion in the 
Modern World; America in a World at War; Mak- 
ing Democracy Work; Going to College. Trained 
student speakers were made available and the cost to 


engagements were 


the “receiver” was limited to the price of gasoline for 
the car. There will be an expansion of the plan dur- 


ing the coming year. 


Iilini’s new building. It was a great occasion recently 
when the University Y. M. C. A. dedicated 
$300,000 building. The building will be the seventh 
‘home’ of the college Y. M. C. A. 


ment on the campus sixty-six years ago. 


Pa] 


its new 


since its establish- 


Henry Wilson 





It was dedicated with appropriate ceremony 
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‘pamphlets for display and sale. 


at the dedication service referred to the building as a 
‘spiritual powerhouse” in campus life. Its rooms and 
and all its facilities are dedicated to the training of 
Christian leadership. 


Youth Conferences. It is estimated that during the 
past summer six thousand students attended conferences 
of various kinds. The seven regional conferences, meet- 
ing in every section of the country, reported excellent 
attendance and an increase in active participation by 
students both in the advance planning and carrying 
forward of the conferences. The men’s conference at 
Lake Geneva, with 275 students in attendance, cele- 
brated this year its fiftieth anniversary; the newest in 
the student conference family is Talladega which met 
interracially at Talladega College, in Alabama, with a 
hundred present. The American Congress of Youth 
met in New York City July 1-5 with three thousand 
young people—workers, students, farmers and others—- 
for a parley on youth problems in relation to education, 
cultural activities and participation in politics and gov- 
ernment. In various areas of the country an impres- 
sive number of groups studied social and industrial con- 
ditions or attended schools for leadership training. At 
Amsterdam in August the World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth met, some 1,700 strong. The printed re- 
port, promised for mid-September, will be of utmost 
significance to America. 


Interseminary Activity. The Interseminary Move- 
ment reports conferences held during the past year in 


Fort Worth, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Berkeley (Calif.), New York City, Boston, New 


Haven, Atlanta, and Hartford (Conn.). All of these 
conferences were interracial and brought together in 
fellowship the students of theological seminaries within 
their area. The Interseminary Movement also publishes 
the [nterseminarian, a frequent bulletin of news. 


Titles Up. The Public Affairs Committee (publishers 
of the excellent series of pamphlets which includes such 
good ones as Farms without Rent, The Question of Re- 
lief, How Good Are Our Colleges? Security or Dole?) 
offers a suitable metal display rack which will permit 
you to stand your pamphlets on their own feet with 
their titles visible to all who give heed. The condition 
for the loan of a rack is the purchase of 100 or more 
(The INTERCOLLEGIAN 
will pass your orders along. ) 


Town Hall Tonight! At Wisconsin the Chairman of 


the Committee for discussion of economic and social 
problems announces that the new name of his group 
will be “The Student Hall.” The group will 


plan a more integrated organization this year, with each 


Town 


member of the committee having charge of planning and 
conducting at least one of the discussions. 
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The Cabinet, River Falls S. T. ( 


Landmark. The Y. M. C. A. of the River Falls State 
Teachers College (Wisconsin) has completed twenty- 
five years of continuous existence on the campus. The 
occasion was commemorated on May Ist by an installa 
tion banquet for the incoming cabinet, with present and 
past leaders of the Association speaking before the 
group. 


Student Relief. The Far East Student Service Fund 
during the past year reported receipts of $22,065 of 
which $16,766 have been forwarded to China. Late re 
mittances from a few colleges whose funds have been 


letained may possibly increase the total income by som 


\ 


$3,000 Che increased need of war-stranded students 
' ‘ 


in China makes essential the continuance of the raising 


of funds this year. 
Scholarships for Refugees. During the academic year 
now ended two hundred American colleges have created 
some three hundred scholarships, worth over $200,000, 
ee students. The scholarships are being given 
to outstanding students whose studies have been inter- 


rupted in Central Europe and whose lives have been 


endangered by government policies. Of the students 
piaced about nitv-five per cent are le vs and the otners 
(yentil is clea it efforts in this area must be 


TORONTO IN DECEMBER 


There is current among students an appalling amount 


ot misinformation with regard to that 


international 
movement which is best known as the World Mission. 
Students generally are articulate on questions of race 

] 1 


relations, peace action, labor 


and economics: but rela- 
vely few realize that the World Mission is an impera 


1 


er, few know w mucl missionary 
7 7 ° ‘ = 7 - 
ement is contributing concretely in those fields to 
ich students are giving their spontaneous interest 
S<117MTwor? 
' 
During the past thirty years the conferences at Edin 


borough, Jerusalem and Madras have been responsible 
for the development of increasing appreciation within 
the church of the way in which missionaries have dealt 
constructively with the pressing issues in the life of 

vorld \nd this contribution continues to be mad 
in increasing dimension It is time for 


hold of the facts! 


students to take 


R . fF ¢hy ‘ ‘ vy4 ] r r 
CCALLSK Oo] . appal neca, nere - ( ¢ 


activit! 





at the | niversity ot Tore mto during the coming Christ. 


; . fresh 
mas vacation (December 27-January 1) a consultatigg | Unc 
of students from all the student Christian movements oj a 
Canada and the United States. In a process consisting | ae 
largely of seminar discussions and study periods, sup. ei 
plemented by addresses of experts, the group meeting nies 
at Toronto will endeavor to face squarely a single prob. 4 pers 
lem which might be stated as four phases: 


y. M. 

1. The source and motivation of the Christian World Mis. outcor 
sion. y. M 

2. What is happening as the Christian message makes js | Perso! 
impact on the world. 





need ri 
On 


rier, 4 


3. Means of confronting students with the facts about the 
Christian World Mission. 


4. Essential qualifications of those who participate in the j . 

World Mission. retice! 
ing, 

To facilitate real discussion the attendance wil] | aroun 





limited to 500. The quotas allotted to N. I. C. C. regions } compl 
denominational groups, Student Volunteer Unions and | He hi 
special groups are being filled rapidly. Many student} But, | 


delegates will be freshmen and sophomores—and there. | the i 
fore will be in college and available for leadership dur- | fore h 
ing the next two or three years. the fe 

See THe INTERCOLLEGIAN for further details about} “* 
the conference, or write: The Consultative Conference, pared 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. GrorGE THEUER rh 
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Scout! 

What Does a Freshman Want? Be 


and ¢ 
How get at the grass-roots of freshman needs? Ai] Y. ) 
the University of Wisconsin the Y. M. C. A. makes full Asso 








use of a card record and gets excellent results froma | danci 
plan of personal interviews with the incoming students, | yet h 

The card,’ checked by the freshman, indicates his | Ta 
high school inferests and accomplishments, his major | work 
interests at the university and his special needs or | peact 
desires in his new environment. With the addition of }  invit 
data written in from time to time by those who come ing ¢ 
in contact with the freshman in the Y. M. C. A., the subst 
card becomes a cumulative personal record. j - tl 

The needs and interests of last year’s freshman class | °"8 
were tabulated from the items checked on the cards. iresk 
How to Study led with a total of 994; Dancing came ance 
next with 853; then, Choosing a Vocation, 785; Cur- I 
rent Events, 664; War and Peace, 557. Continuing | © 4 
down scale were: Hikes, Economic and Social Prob- whic 
lems, Dating, Sex Education, Politics, Smokers, Fra | “™ 


kn ) 
A 


ternities, Campus _ Politics, University Traditions, 


Drama, Religious Education, Friendship with Foreign 


7 oo y . ° . Viz 
Students, Publicity, Y. M. C. A. Membership, Scout- | plan 
| larg 
ing. 
7 ever 

A number of upperclass students, armed with the sate 
data gained from the cards, began a program of per- tota 


sonal interviews with freshmen. At the same time, 
group work was formulated on the basis of thie tab- 


ulated interests Where already existing groups of 
\ f the card r other fact bout the procedure it Wisconsim, fifte 

é red | writit Ed Nestir n, 740 Langdon Street, Madison, 
Wi far refer ‘ | . 2 4 \ ‘ N r 14¢ We § 
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activities were indicated — for example dancing — the 
freshmen were told about them. 

Underlying the whole Christian Association pro- 
eram is the personal interview. In leisurely, friendly 
conversation, preferably in his own room, the student 
is encouraged to say what special helps he needs in col- 
lege. As the talk proceeds the interviewer may extend 
4 personal invitation to attend church, or to join the 
y. M.C. A., or to attend an interesting lecture. Or an 
outcome may be recommendations for follow-up by 
y. M. C. A. secretaries, deans, or special counselors. 
Personal counsel is given when it is welcomed and the 
need apparent. 

On his first call the interviewer may encounter a bar- 
rier, a point of tension. Guarded answers, or a marked 
reticence, means usually that the freshman is wonder- 
ing, “What's he trying to sell? I wish he’d quit beating 
around the bush.” There are times when the call ac- 
complishes nothing because the freshman is suspicious. 
He has been the object of too many sales talks already. 
sut, fortified with the information on the record cards, 
the interviewer does not work blindly. He knows be- 
fore he sees his freshman what type of high school career 
the fellow has had and what he hopes to get from the 
university. Thus he may come to the interview pre- 
pared with constructive suggestions. 

There is the freshman living in a house where there 
are no other students; he is lonely, doing little but 
studying, going to classes, eating, sleeping. The inter- 
viewer knew that in high school he had been in the Boy 
Scouts as a JASM, had been salutatorian of his class, 
and on the debate team. He had checked an interest in 
Y. M. C. A. membership but had not come into the 
Association building. He was, moreover, interested in 
dancing, dating and peace activity, although he had not 
yet had a date and had not joined a peace group. 

Taking a lead from the expressed interest in peace 
work, the interviewer talked about the various campus 
peace organizations. A very evident interest led to an 
invitation to go with the interviewer to the next meet- 
ing of the Y. M. C. A. peace committee. The freshman 
subsequently became one of the most active members 
of that group. This common point of interest went a 
long way toward breaking down the shyness of the 
freshman, who several times since has looked up the 
interviewer for help and comradeship. 

The information on the card enabled the interviewer 
to advise the freshman about several organizations in 
which he was interested and in which he later became 
active—organizations which the freshman did not even 
know existed. 

At Wisconsin they feel that the personal interview 
plan is responsible for the fact that last year a much 
larger number of freshmen came into the program than 
ever before, and that these students showed a greater 
interest in the program and a keener sensitivity to the 
total Christian Association objective. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Ropert G. ANDRUS 


WITH the new college year there arises the question 
of “What shall 1 do about church?” This question is 
particularly pertinent for the newcomers, but even the 
old-timers on the campus are not beyond redemption 
though their habits are apt to be pretty well formed. 
Many a collegian often feels that his superior wisdom 
and his knowledge that the world is round makes the 
church rather passé and for the “lesser breeds without 
the law.”” In this he is just plain ignorant. It may be 
quite true that the church in one’s home town may not 
approach the eternal verities of Christian faith from an 
attitude sympathetic with the college experience; how- 
ever, college chapel and the churches of a college town 
are in possession of the same superior wisdom which 
the collegian cherishes and their activities are con- 
ducted, generally, with an attitude sympathetic to his 
problems. 

Naturally on many campuses the obvious place for 
the student to worship is in the college chapel. Most 
chapels have an unusual variety of nationally known 
preachers who can bring to the student the best in the 
life and thought of the American Christian community. 
Sut probably there are more campuses without Sunday 
chapel than there are with. Because of this the student 
must find a church home for himself. What happens 
to you in the church life while at college is largely up 
to you. Interested churches will undoubtedly invite 
you to join them in corporate worship and in their so- 
cial life; yet it will remain for you to take advantage 
of the Christian fellowship. 


T HE union of the three Methodist churches accom: 
plished last May is the sort of thing that students 
roundly applaud. While one can recognize the historic 
issues that brought about the separation of the Chris- 
tian community into many denominations, the relevance 
of these issues has long since past. Collegians can be 
counted on for one hundred per cent support of such 
action as the Methodists have taken. Not only will we 
be happier “the more we are together” but we will be 
far more effective in witnessing to the Christian faith 
and program in an unchristian world. 

Harriet Lewis, President of the National Council of 
Methodist Youth, has this to say in stating Methodist 
youths’ hope in the new church: “We want a church 
that is large enough to embrace all its people in fellow- 
ship and which can yet fearlessly pronounce its judg- 
ment on the world. We want a church that is not 
blind, that does not persecute its prophets but hears 
them in humility and seeks to adjust to new directions. 
We want a church that will encourage creative thought 
and action on the part of its youth. This means that 
youth must play a large part in the formulation and di- 
rection of its own program. 

“We believe in the church for the great leaders and 
prophets it has produced, for the fellowships that have 
arisen to express its resurgent spirit, for the power 
that lies within its faith. It is because of this belief 
that we express our hopes for United Methodism. 
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“We want a church that fulfills its prophetic function 


in society and gives first loyalty to Christ. We want a 
church with clean hands and a burning heart, a church 
that will choose poverty and unpopularity above wealth 
and respectability when a sacrifice of its message is in- 
volved. We want a church that is sensitive to change 
and open to growth. We want a church that pioneers 
in building the World Christian Community, that re- 
joices in the truth and that will endure all things for 
the cause it serves. And to that church we will give 
the best that we have!” 


GTUDENTS are following very closely the courtship 
now in progress between the Protestant Episcopal and 
Presbyterian (U. S. A.) churches. (Most people do 
not realize that negotiations of this type have gone on 
between these two communions from time to time dur- 
ing the past seventy-five years.) Care is being taken 
in planning not to rush so hastily as to ruin the chances 
of union. However, the leaders of these two churches 
should know that the eyes of youth are upon them. 


THE church colleges, of which there are many in this 
country, have long been a source of outstanding leader- 
ship for the Christian churches. President Clemens M. 
Granskou of Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, writing for the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference, urges the churches to take the offensive in 
the field of higher education. He says, in part: “We 
have often thought of the Christian college as primarily 
the recruiting ground for the lay and clerical leadership 
of the Church. This conception of Christian higher edu- 
cation is broad enough in its scope. But the Christian 
college has been fighting for its existence so long that 
it is in danger of crawling into defensive positions and 
complacently accepting a narrowing conception of its 
mission. The omnipresent worldliness of our day calls 
for an offensive thrust of faith. The Christian college 
is the avenue through which the church can express 
most vigorously its basic Christian way of life in a 
world which intellectually is pagan. Whether the trend 
of intellectual life will be Christian or pagan rests 
largely with those institutions which are equipped to 
make an intellectual contact and are fully armed to make 
a moral and spiritual impact. 

“We who believe in the Christian way of life must 
accept some responsibility for having too complacently 
surrendered this world into the hands of brutal and self- 
ish minorities. We have all too often been satisfied 
with the by-products of Christianity. Education, free- 
dom, industrial development, security of life and prop- 
erty, and a hundred and one other things which we 
prize, are the direct or indirect results of the influence 
of Jesus Christ. Christ needs to be taken more into the 
fibre of civilization. His ways and program must be- 
come the program by which life in its various spheres 
must be governed and actually conducted. That is what 
will bring faith and trust, contentment and well-being 
into the world, to an extent to which it has not yet been 
here. If the task seems tremendous, we should take 
courage in the knowledge that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.” 
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AND THEN IT RAINED 


A RECENT curious experience has made me think 
more than usual about my college days and about my eo}. 
lege education. | was visiting a former roommate in One 
of the larger cities of the country. He like many other 
has been caught up in the machine whirl of modem 
business. Having served his time as a slave he is poy 
a puppet watching over some other slaves. His com. 
pany demands not only eight hours but ten, twelye 
- . . ’ 
tourteen, a day. Like him are three other men with 
whom he lives. These four gentlemen contrive to 
maintain an apartment between them. Two are grad. 
uates of one large mid-western college, and two are 





from another similar school. I was interested to learn 
their diversions. In the evening if they don’t work 
they either read such illuminating literature as The 
American, Red Book, and The New Yorker; or they 
play poker. Now I’m not trying to cast reflections op 
anything; I’m merely wondering what effect a college 
education does have. If it produces poker players and 
Ked Book readers, why not give courses in such recre. 
ations and give a man preparation for later life? Or 
if there is something different that should appeal to the 
college graduate, why doesn’t it? 

Which reminds me of the story of the college man 
and woman who were engaged (natural but expensive). 
Two years of blissful college life had passed in this 
manner, when one evening it rained. Instead of taking 
in the customary show or dance they decided to sit it 
out at home. And the next day she broke the engage- 
ment. He couldn’t carry on a conversation, but she 
hadn’t learned it in two years. As a noted economics 
professor on the K. U. campus says, “The average col- 
lege graduate will have to die at forty. He can’t yell 
much at the football games and he’s too stiff to dance. 
What else has he learned to do?” 


Where's 
Rather than a 
four-year tunnel through which one’s mind is pulled by 
sheer force, collecting as little as possible on the way, 


The college system deserves diagnosing. 
the carry-over into after-college life? 


shouldn't we look to college as a place where cultured 


habits may be formed to serve us all through life? 


True, to many a college education is an insurance 
policy on success, or a four-year membership in a coun- 
And to 


most college students a college education does not mean 


try club, or a guaranteed matrimonial bureau. 


a keen desire to continue to learn, a liberal mind ready 
to hear both sides before judging, an appreciation of 
lasting, nor the attain- 


the things that are really fine and g, 
ment of that stage which Everett Dean Martin says 
makes one “a mellow amateur, competent and well- 
informed, but withal natural and human, wholly at ease 
with his knowledge and master of his technique, one 
whose thinking is play and whose mind does not squeak 
as it runs along.” Yes, college isn’t doing what it pro- 
fesses to do—but oh well, neither are the police. 


FELIX MANLEY. 
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AWAY WITH WAR 


Coéperation or Coercion. 1, P. Jacks. Dutton. $2.00. 
War, Peace and Change. John Foster Dulles. Harper. 
$1.75. 


In these volumes two well-known writers, one an English 
philosopher, the other an American authority on international 
affairs, present their plans for doing away with war. Dr. Jacks 
states the case for organizing international coOperation without 
reliance on sanctions, whether economic or military. The union 
of the difierent political states must rest on good faith, not on 


force. The League of Nations is “the world’s most valuable 
institution today” in spite of its mistakes. What is needed is 
to find some method of offering the different countries “a 


good international bargain.” He suggests a small reduction in 
the costs of armaments to be agreed upon at an international 
conference. This sum would then be used for an international 
fund for the benefit of all the states contributing to it—for cur- 
rency stabilization or international social service projects or 
similar other purposes which might benefit all countries. This 
would link together into a single process gradual disarmament 
and economic cooperation. 

Mr. Dulles has not worked his scheme out in as much detail 
as has Dr. Jacks. He is convinced that the great weakness of 
the League of Nations was its failure to use the method for 
peaceful change provided in Article 19 of the Covenant. Effec- 
tive procedures should be designed to “check the tendency to 
identify one’s personified state with deity; check the tendency 
to identify the other-nation personality with evil; deal with 
national boundaries so as to obviate the obsessions and abnor- 
malities consequent upon a sense of arbitrary restraint and to 
do away with exaggerated subservience to one’s own state as 
the sole source of economic opportunity; secure through volun- 
tary action (or preferably through the medium of an impartial 
international agency) such elasticity in the treaty structure of 
the world as would avoid rigidities which cannot but be broken 
by the inexorable requirements of change.” 

These measures, he believes, are practicable. They would at 
least gain time which would make it possible to make more far- 
reaching changes. There should be “continuous effort to restore 
individual reason to its proper position of control over human 
action.” Those who are given corporate responsibility, whether 
in politics or in business, should not be “deemed immune from 
the application of broad ethical concepts of the general welfare.” 
“Mass effort and sacrifice” should not be left “largely dependent 
upon the ideology of conflict.” Individual intellectual freedom 
must be preserved. “We should not accept the present form of 
world organization as embodying the ultimate possibilities of the 
conception of a commonwealth.” INA M. CAVERT. 


WHAT USE IS RELIGION? 
Elmore McKee. Scribner. $2.00. 
This is not a book of sermons nor is it an academic discus- 
sion of the theme stated in the title. It is an attempt to present 
the Christian faith to the secularly minded young man and 
woman. While it deals with the whole range of questions 
which bother us it is never superficial. 

The author is a Christian. He leaves us with no doubt on that 
point. He does not deny the complexity of modern problems 
nor does he claim that the answers are easy. 
the Cross is sobering and realistic. 


His discussion of 
At the same time he does 
helieve that Christianity is a way of life and he thinks he knows 
something about that way. It is refreshing, for me at least, to 
read a book in which a man does not leave me paralyzed by 
his own uncertainty and doubt. Mr. McKee believes in God, 
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in the power of redemptive love and he thinks it is time for 
Christians to begin to be Christian. Therefore, I want to urge 
this book upon those students who are ready to start the pil- 
grimage. 

Let me quote what seems to me to be the central paragraph 
of the book: 

“What is the cause of the personal misery of most of us? Is 
it not that we constantly allow ourselves to get in our own way? 
That is, we see all of life in terms of our own selves. The other 
man’s success is a hurt to us; gossip is about us; an attractive 
person is for our delight; a competitor is an enemy to us. 
Everything has a personal reference. We become sick, physi- 
cally and mentally; ineffectual; a disturbance to others because 
we have not learned to get out of our own way. Whereas na- 
ture, art, other people, great social movements, are constantly 
calling us out of ourselves. Jesus who is man surrendered to 
God, and who is also God, self-abased, loving man (at least that 
is Christianity’s conception of him) also calls man out of him- 
self. Health, joy and victory seem unfailingly to increase for 
those who, by getting out of their own way, let God come in. 
Failure to do this is failure to follow the laws of the inner 
world. Chaos reigns, the lights go out—and the hospitals and 
sanitariums gather in the casualties.” 

Mr. McKee knows that the life which puts God in the center 
is the healthy life, lived as it was meant to be lived by its cre- 
ator. The book indicates some of the ways we shall act as God 
takes his rightful place. 

Recently, after a long conversation, I gave a student a short 
life of St. Francis. This student is a man who is concerned 
about life but does not know anything about Christianity. Next, 
I am going to try to get him to read this book. I am sure it 
will be a splendid way for him to get an introduction to the 
central issues of our time. Fay CAMPBELI. 


Yale. 
" 
WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 
Kenneth Gould. Stackpole. $3.00. 


A professor made round-shouldered by his near-sighted pre- 
occupation with heavy, learned books might possibly be inclined 
to slight this volume because of its easy conversational style 
and its lack of footnotes. But anyone who has ever attempted 
to explain the economic and social complexities of modern life 
in language that ordinary people can understand, cannot fail to 
admire the genuine achievement of Mr. Gould, the editor of the 
Scholastic magazine, in writing Windows on the World. He 
raises the shades and briskly removes the cobwebs and grime 
from the windows through which most of us observe the world. 
He sketches in broad, vivid strokes the chief social, economic 
and scientific patterns which shape our present-day thinking and 
behavior. The picture is filled in by an interesting, rapid his- 
torical survey of some of the more important events which sepa- 
rate the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the post-war 
era. The economic catastrophe of 1929 and the subsequent 
strategy of the New Deal are described and analyzed. The 
movements which today compete for the allegiance of men— 
Democracy, Socialism, Co6peratives, Fascism, Communism—are 
outlined in a way that makes for greater understanding in the 
interpretation of current events. The final section of the book 
raises most of the key issues in the “unfinished business” which 
Mr. Gould does not hesitate to ex- 
press his judgment on many points, but it is offered in a humane 
and tolerant spirit. The author’s purpose was to write a book 
which would enable students in high school and those entering 
college to understand the society in which they live. Not only 
has he fulfilled this purpose, but the result should prove equally 
valuable and interesting to the student’s parents. A freshman 


confronts every one of us. 
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who obtains a copy of this book will not only be in a better 
position to appraise intelligently the winds of doctrine and to 
integrate some of the college courses which he must take, but 
he will be able to share with his parents some of the understand- 
ing which he acquires of the world which he must inevitably 
go out to meet Georce L. ABERNETHY. 
Culver-Stockton., 


MANNERS MAKE MEN 


Published by K. U. Witan (A Board of Editors), Law- 
rence, Kansas. $1.00. 


There have been books of etiquette before, and there will be 
others in the future, but here is the book for which your Fresh- 
man Commission has been waiting. It was written for met 
I suspect the Editors had something of George Bernard Shaw’s 
intent (Every Woman's Guide to Socialism) when they titled 
the book. Men and women will find it useful. 

If, after the freshmen have used your Association’s copy, and 
it isn’t worn out, the upperclassmen will probably sneak it over 
in a corner and check to see if they have been “doin’ it right.” 

Manners Make Men is more than a book of etiquette. It 
gives a sound basis for polite usage, which, while not important 
by itself, greases the ways so a new adventurer in society can 
slip through the launching without getting stuck. 

I recommend this book to every important college student. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Topeka 
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Religion and Life: 
The Hazen Books (50c each). All of them but especiallyg 
CHRISTIANITY—AND Our Wor._p—John C. Bennett, 
PRAYER AND WorsH1p—Douglas Steere. 
[tHe CuurcH—George Stewart. 
Towarp A Worip CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP—Kenned 
Latourette. 
Wuat Is Man ?—Robert L. Calhoun. 
RIGHT AND WRONG IN AN AGE oF CoNFUSION—William 
King. $2.00. 
Write Your Own TEN CoMMANDMENTS—Bernard Melap 
$1.50. 
[IN Quest or Lire’s MEANING—Henry P. Van Dusen. $1 
Mark’s Account or Jesus—T. W. Pym. 60c. 
Tue Hippen YeEars—John Oxenham. $2.00. 
Livinc CREATIVELY—Kirby Page. $1.00. 
None OtHer Gops—W. A. Visser 't Hooft. $2.00. 
A Gumwe To UNDERSTANDING THE BrsteE—Harry Emer 
Fosdick. $3.50. 
WHat MEN Live By—Richard C. Cabot. $2.50. 


World Affairs: 
WINDOWS ON THE WorLD—Kenneth Gould. $3.00. 
InsipE Evrope—John Gunther. $3.50. 
Days or Our YEARS—Pierre van Paassen. $3.50. 
THe CASE For Democracy—Ordway Tead. $1.25. 


Biography: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEFFENS. $1.20. 
CHARACTER BAp—Harold S. Gray. $2.00. 
THE EpucaTION oF HENRY ApAMs. $2.50. 
CREATIVE PIONEERS—Eddy and Page. (Paper) 50c. 


Vanaging Ourselves: 


WHat It Means to Grow Up—Fritz Kunkel. $2.00. 
REASON AND Emotion—John Macmurray. $2.00. 
Sex Lire or YoutH—Bone and Elliott. $1.50. 
[He Art or Livinc—Norman Peale. $1.00. 
THere’s No Pract Like Home—James Lee Ellenwood 
$2.00. 

re neral: 

[He Mortar Storm—Phyllis Bottome. $1.50. 

[He Crrapet—Archibald Cronin. $1.50. 

SONGS FROM THE SLUMS—Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.00. 


Pamphlets: 
REFUGEE Facts—American Friends Service Committee. 
YoutH ARSENAL oF Facts—Labor Research Association 
25c. 
Anp So to Cortece—John A. Ledlie. 45c. 
You anp Your LAWMAKERS—Barbara Marx and Elizabeth 
Whiting. 10c. 
How to Reap A Newsparer—Paul Hutchinson. 25c. 
How to Stupy—Arthur W. Kornhauser. 25c. 
Am I Getting An Epucation ?—Sherwood Eddy. 25c. 
Rich Man, Poor MAn—Ryllis A. and Omar Goslin. 15¢ 
\ Woritp View or RAce—Ralph G. Bunche. 25c. 
How Goon Are Our Cotieces ?—Goodwin Watson. 10¢ 
Practica, Stupy Ars—C. Gilbert Wrenn. 15c. 


Periodicals: 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons. $1.00 a year. 
THe CurIsTIAN Century. $4.00 a year. 
Tue Nation. $5.00 a year. 

Time; Lire; ATLANTIC MONTHLY; ASIA. 
\ Goop DaiLy NEWSPAPER. 


Note: THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will fill orders for publications 
listed when remittance accompanies order. 
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